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THE FIELD LADY. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


HE is an Indian Princess, 
All to the manor born; 
All ye that love a lady, 
Come, bow you down to Corn. 
Oh thank her when you see her, 
For she it is that spread 
Her table in the wilderness, 
Whence half the world is fed. 


She is an Indian Princess, 
Whence hath she such a grace? 
Are these the native manners 
That grow in royal place? 
She shames us with her courtesies, 
So gracious and profound, 
Her stately bows, her waving plumes, 
Her robes that trail the ground. 


To her the subtle secrets 
Of all the tribes are borne— 
Such whisperings, such talkings 
Run threugh a field of corn! 
Oh listen as you pass her, 
Be quick to s:gh or Jaugh, 
For you might sing your life long, 
If she would tell you half. 


She is an Indian Prinzess; 
The West Wind is her brave ; 
The Sun’s her loving monarch; 
The South Wind is her slave. 
He ereeps slong the grasses, 
To rustle at her feet; 
She droops her dainty tassels— 
In play she is so sweet! 


Of all the powers have brought her 
She makes a golden sheaf, 
With precious silken folding, 
And many a shining leaf; 
And holds it up, proclaiming, 
“T have a gift of peace!” 
Now pledge her as you take it— 
“ A thousand years’ increase !|”” 





MORMON SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 
BY THE REV. H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


NOWING that a people as shrewd as the 
Mormons are not likely to undervalue the 
importance of training the young in their faith 
and practice, I sought, during a recent visit to 
Utah, to learn the facts as to the religious instras- 
tion of children in that Territory. Information 
was freely given to me on every point concerning 
which I inquired, by all the Mormon officials who:n 
Imet. and both at Ogden and Salt Lake City I 
was invited to visit and inspect the Mormon Sun- 
day-schools, and to make addresses at their regu- 
lar sessions. The following are some of the results 
of my inquiries and observation. 

The Mormon Sunday-school system is as com- 
plete as every other agency for Mormon church- 
extension and indoctrination. Every ward in each 
city, and every settlement in the territory, is sup- 
posed to have its Sunday-school, the superintend- 
ent of which is appointed by the president of ths 
district, or the bishop of the ward. The Sunday- 
fchool sessions are usually in the morning. In 
falt Lake City they are at the same hour as the 
Tabernacle service. In Ogden, they precede it, 
énd the schocis, on closing, are marched in pro- 
cession to the Tabernacle to have a part in the 
Worthip there. The Sunday-school opening exer- 
cises consist of singing, prayer, and occasionally 
of Bible reading. The classes are taught in the 
Mcimon catechism, the Book of Mormon, and the 
Bible. The closing exercises are singing, prayer, 
addresses, and sometimes a general catechizing of 
the school from the desk. 

No pains are spared to fully instruct the children 
in the Mormon doctrines and belief. “ Jaques’ 
Catechism,” in general use in the scheols, presents 
all the blasphemous claims of “The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints,” as these people 
style themselves. Presenting something of Bible 
truth, it runs through the whole tissue of Mormon 
folly and falsehood. For example ; 


. 





“Q. Has God given many reveiations to mea? 

A. Yes, a great number, 

Q. Where have we any account of his doing so? 

A. Inthe Bible, the Book of Mormon, the Book of 
Doctrines and Covenants, and other publications of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 

Q. Name one of these revelations recorded in the 
Old Testament. 

A. The Lerd revealed himself to Abraham, and 
talked with him as one man talks with another.— 
Gen. xviii: 1—5. 

Q. Is there any account in the Book of Mormon of 
God reveal.ng himself to man? 

A. Yes. The Lord showed himself to the brother of 
Jared —Book of Ether, i:8.” 

Q. Is any account given, in any other publication 
of the Latier-day Saints, of God revealing himself to 
any person in our day? 

A. Yes. The Lord revealed himself and his Son 
Jesus Christ to Joseph Smith.—Hist. Joseph Smith, 
Times and Seasons, Vol. Ill, page 748, ete.”’ 

» Nee and how was this dispensation commen- 
Ce 


A. About the year 1820, whilst Joseph Smith, who 
then lived in Manchester, Ontario county, New York, 
was pra) ing to the Lord to teach bim the true religion, 
a Vision of the heavens opered unto him, two glorious 
pi rsons descended towards him, aud one, pointing to 

he other, said, ‘Thisis my beloved Son, hear him.’ 

Q. Who were these two persons? 

A. Ged the Father, and bis Son Jesus Christ.” 

Q. Did Joseph Smith, before his death, bestow all 
the kr ys and powers of the Holy Prieschoud upon the 
Twelve Apostles? 

A. Yes; every key that was necessary to save and 
exalt mankind in the celestial kingdom of God.—Mill. 
Star, Vcl. X. page 115.”’ 

Q. What is the First Presidency? 

A. Three, chosen from those who hold the High 
Priesthood and Apestiesbip, to preside over aud direct 
the afleirs of the whole Church, This quorum con- 
sists of a President of the office of the Hizh Pricst- 
hood, aud two Counselors. The duty of the Pre-ident 
is to preside over the whole Church, and to be a Seer, 
a Reveiator, a Translator, and a Prophet.—Doc. und 
Cer. JI, 11, 42.” 

Q. Who are the First Presidency of the Church? 

A. Brigham Young, President; George A. Smith and 
Deniel H. Wells, Counselors.”’ 

Besides the doctrines of the Church, rules of 
conduct—some of them quite sensible—are given 
in this Catechism, for the children’s guidance. 
Thus: 

**Q. What does the first paragraph or verse of this 
Word of Wisdom teach us? 

A. That it is not good to drink wine or strong drinks, 
excepting in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and 
then it should be home-made grape-wine; that it is 
not geod to drink hot drinks, or chew or smoke to- 
heeco; that strong drinks are for the washing of the 
1 a: and that tobacco is an herb for bruises and sick 
ca e. 

Q. Why is it not good to drink wine or strong drink? 

A. Recause they excite men unnaturally, inflame 
their stomuchs, vitiate their appetites, aud disorder 
their whole systems. 

Q. Why are not bot drinks good for man? 

A. FRecause they relax and weaken the stomach, and 
indced the whole body. 

. Why is it not govd to smoke or chew tobacco? 

. Because thee habits are very filthy, and tobacco 
is of a poisonous nature, and the use of it debases 
men.” 

If there was nothing worse than such teaching 
in the Mormon Catechism, it would be worthy of 
more general circulation and use. The children 
in the Sunday-schools ot Salt Lake City are drilled 
in this Catechism so that they stand an examina- 
tion in it admirably. 

As for singing, the Mormon collections of hymns, 
like those in vogue in other religious bodies, con- 
tain comething of trash with something of unex- 
ceptionable character. Some of the best hymns 
of Watts, the Wesleys, Montgomery, and Cowper, 
appear in these: collections ; while there is such 
Coggerel from native manufacturers, as would 
cause the critics of modern Sunday-school music 
to stand aghast. 

A favorite, to the tune of Zramp, Tramp, de- 
clares : 


“ That the children may live long, 

And be beautiful and strong— 
Tea and coffee, and 
Tob » they despise ; 

‘ Drink no liquor, and they eat 

Buta very little meat, 

They are seeking to be 
Great and good and wise.” 


They sing jubilantly to the tune, Awnt Sally : 





* While all the world is fretting about tke future time, 
At loggerheads are getting, the sight is quite sublime; 











The Mormons they are growing in everything that’s good, 
And Babylon is going down as they did in Noah's flood. 
True Saints rally ; around the standard come, 

Away in Utah's valleys, our lovely mountain home,” 


“ There's nothing can destroy us if we are firm and true, 
Tho’ wicked men among us, the Lord will trot them through: 
He will not leave a grease-spot to mark the place they trod, 
But hurl them to dcstruction beneath the Iron Rod.” 


In evidence of their parental love and childhood 
faith, they sing: 
“The Mormon fathers love to ree 
Their Mormon families all agree; 
The prattling iofant on the knee 
Cries, ‘Daddy, I’m a Mormon.’ ” 


To the tune of King of the Cannibal Islands, 
they sing boastfully and satirically : 


** Oh dear, I’m sad, I’ve got the blues; 
I’ve lately heard some dreadful news; 
lreally tremble in my shoes— 

*Tis all about the Mormons! 
For sure they are the strangest set 
That ever inthis world were met; 
Tbey live in a place called Deseret, 

In the midst of the Rocky Mountains. 

* And Brigham Young, he is their King— 
To him they tithes and offeriags bring ; 
And he controls in every thing 

In the midst of these awful Mormons. 


“ These poor deluded people say 
O’er all the world they'll soon bear sway, 
And sweep the Gentiles all away, 
And ‘send them to hell across lots’ 
For none but Mormons there can stay— 
I’m sure there'll be the devil to pay, 
Unless there’s some: hing quickly done 
To put these saucy Mormons down.” 


As a whole, the system of Mormon Sunday- 
schools seems likely to give that religious body a 
stronger hold than it otherwise could have on the 
rising generation in Utah. Yet good is likely to 
ecme to many of these children through the teach- 
ings of the Bible, which they find in the schools. 
In nothing, however—in management, catechisin, 
or hkymn-beooks—can the Mormon Sunday-schools 
be counted in advance of those of the ‘‘Gentile” 
nations about them. 





GOING WEST. 
R. BEECHER has joined his voice with that 

_i. of Mr. Greeley in exhorting all young mento 
go West. ‘If I were Pope in America,” he says, 
in those delightful Lectures on Preaching, ** be- 
sides a hundred other things that would be done, 
I would send every young man that was anxious 
to preach into the extreme West. and I would 
make him think that he was never coming back 
again. He should work there for ten years; then 
1 think he might be ready for a larger place or an 
older ehurch.” 

With all deference to the judgment of the Yale 
lecturer, I respectfully dissent from this advice. 
Nobody supposes that Mr. Beecher meant just 
whet he said. To send every young minister to 
the West for the first ten years of his ministerial 
life would doom all the eastern parishes to the 
ministration of men who have been at least ten 
years in the pulpit, and Ido not think that the 
eastern churches can quite afford that. Some 
men are worth more after they have been preach- 
ing ien years than they were at the beginning, 
and some are worth less. It is not seldom that 
a man’s best work is done during the first ten 
years of his ministry. By the end of that time he 
gets either so dyspeptic that he cannot think so- 
berly, or so pedantic that be cannot get down tothe: 


} level of plain people, and his power is gone forever. 


I donot say that it is always so, or that it is even 
the general rule, but everybody knows that it is 
frequently true. 

But even admitting that all ministers are worth 
more after they have been preachiig ten years 
than they were when they begun, it is still true 
that the exeellence of the second decade is of a 
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different sort from that of the first, and that the’ | 


churches need both kinds of service. Granted that the 
young man is really indiscreet, ignorant of human na- 
ture, and that many of his older hearers often feel in 
listening to hie sermons a painful lack of that Mmaiured 
and ripened wisdom which age brings with it; yet he 
has certain other traits which the ten-year-old minis- 
ter is too apt to lose; his ministry is characterized hv 
a freshness, a confident faith.o» -- °° 

asm, whieh «~~ * 


-J 
° _ a caxunderant enthasi- | 


___. wc 1 themselves & migity power, an* " 
me ‘ ‘ > ak 
far to make up for his oo i _ woe pe ri 
sha} see visions,” said the prophet, a i 
“apn jreams.” The be~ und your old men 
shall dreain ¢ an.v  -veful, onward-looking 
faith of the young “ * which takes no account of 
difficulties because "| hos not yet come to thom, is 
just as much 8” clement of power in the church as 
the calme” ond broader wisdom of the man of larger 
expe?¥ence, Any church which is deprived through 
3 its history of the ministrations of young men, fails 
of one of God’s best gifté.. And hereat the Hast, in 
my judgment, we need such influences quite as 
much as they do at the West. I know plenty of 
churches in New England to whom God could send no 
better blessing than a young minister, some fellow 
just out of the seminary, with warm bleod in him, 
fresh, bright, unconventional, enthusiastic. The very 
‘bhunders of such men would be means of grace to 
wome of those proper, orderly, stiff congregations 
which abound in the Eastern States. 

However, as I said, I do not suppose that Mr. Beech- 

er means that if he were Pope he would shut all Kast- 
ern pulpits against young ministurs; he only meaat 
to say that the best place for a young man was a 
smalkand somewlat secluded parish. But in order to 
find:such a place as this it is not necessary to go West. 
Every one of the New England States offers scores of 
suéh openings. Many of the hill-towns of Massachus- 
setts and Vermont are as truly mission-fields as any of 
tire frontier-settlements at the West. The old weather- 
beaten church stands on the hill-top, sometimes utter- 
ty deserted, and sometimes visited on Sunday bya 
little handful of worshipers, Whose hearts are faiut 
sunder theburden they are carrying. Many of the 
tfarms of. the neighborhood have passed into the 
‘hands of foreigners,and the community which once 
supported an “able minister,” and marshaled a godly 
congregation, now és entirely destitute of the offices 
of religion, or gives its minister a scanty or a partial 
support. The impertance of holding these places for 
Christ and the church can hardly be overstated. Taey 
are now, and-will continue to be, what Douglass said 
his native town in Vermont was, good places to emi- 
grate from. As soon as the boys who grow on these 
hills are old enough they make their way to the cities 
and the western frontiers, and itis of the utmost con- 
sequence that they should be trained in their boy- 
hood, in the principles of Christian faith and morals; 
and that they should find in the homes where they are 
raised patterns which they may safely follow in 
building homes of theirown. Comparing these East- 
ern communities, one by one, with the frontier-to wns, 
it seems to metthat the one class of openings for work 
is quite as important as the other. 

If a young minister wants to do mission-work hoe 
will find ample opportunity there without going West. 

_The enterprise may not be quite so romantic, but it is 
equally remunerative. If he want? seclusion, he ean 
find plenty of places that are secluded enough for all 
practical purposes; if he wants a taste of hardship he 
can get enough of it on these bleak hills to stay his 
stomach; if be wants to study human nature, he wil! 
find as much of that in the back-districts of Yankee- 
land as anywhere else under the sun. There is a 


social stratum here lower than any that the West | 


can show; the dregs of New England never “go 
West.” 

But one whois-searching for hard work and priva- 

tion needs not even to travel so far as the hills of New 
England. I know one young minister who began his 
workin Mr. Beecher’s own city, Brooklyn, with a sal- 
ary of one thousand dollars, out of which he paid 
four hundred for rent. Ihave heard him tell some 
of his experiences, and the discomfort aud the pinch- 
ing want which they record may be fairly matehed 
against the toughest story ever told bya Western 
Home Missionary. Afterward he went away to a 
country place onasmallersalary, and found himself 
in comparative clover.. I heard him express to his 
ywife one day the opinion that he wasa fool when he 
necepted the call to the city church; and so he was, 
no doubt, in an unholy point of view; he would have 
had an easier time, and a better living in any obscure 
parish, but I think I can see that that hard experi- 
enee was useful to him, and that he gained in his city 
parish some hints about life and work that have 
shaped his whole history. 

As@ general rule, however, Mr. Beecher is right of 
course insaying that a young man would much better 
beginimthe country than in the city, aud in a smail 
parish than in a large one. The question of longitude 
is not an important question; the first years of labor 
may just as well be spent east of the Hudson as; west 
of the Mississippi. But the main thing is for every 
young minister to find some place which he can fairly 
expect to fill,and go right to work. He will make 
blunders (if he has no1 force enough to blunder he will 
never amount to anything); he will have har@ work 
and plenty of discouragement for the first few years; 
but if with single purpose and hearty consecration he 
will push rigbt.on, his burden will grow lighter every 
day he bears it, and he will be satistied by and by that 
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whose rewards 
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‘ing whose crosses are 80 few, and 
are 80 Many as that of th.’ Christian 
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ANDS OF sumunE 
MU-THE PULLNe-- 
. _ws8 OF EARTH. 
» BY A. F. 


\ 7 AST is the shore with miles on miles of desolate.sand, 
Vast are the rocks, huge frowning citadels guarding 








the land, 
And measureless, limitless, coming and going of waves on the 


strand. 

Children at sport with sea-shells, shells in wild waters at play, 

Heaven overarching us all with the youthful splendor of day; 

Or a great white fog of the east his young form shrouding in 
gray. 

Melodies haunting the night, born in sea-caverns deep ; 

Melodies chanting by day to lull our earth’s sorrow asleep ; 

Murmur of blossom, insect, and tree, and heart that to heart 
doth creep. 

Come, love, and listen! Hear the young song of the hoary old 


world. 
Leave book, and the bank, and care, wherein psverty ever 


lies curled, 
And loiter with me in this harbor of wealth while our sails 


are yet furled. 

Come to the meadow and sit on this stone which Nature has 
graved, 

A wild-rose here at thy side, with clover thy footstool is 
paved, 

While thy head from the darts of summer by the shield of the 
oak-tree is saved, 

Voices of joy around, a carven stone.for a scat; 

Beauty til vision fail, and beauty low at our feet. 

Small is the need of man: God’s giving how wide, how 
sweet. 

Here we sit in the blue with life of summer around; 

Yonder a tolling bell, and the stiliness of death is found; 

Suddenly stops the bell—again the voices of gladness sound. 


Where in this fullness of life, where through the piercing 
rain, 

Vanished our darling spirit, lost in sorrow and pain! 

Where, 0. thou Giver, Fountain of Love, where shail we meet 
again ! 





IN EXTREMIS. 
BY MRS. RICHARD 8. GREENOUGH. 
CHAPTER VI.-—ROBERT’S JOURNAL—(Continue?). 


HAD one morning an engagement on business 

with her mother—some law papers which she 
wished me to examine. LIrode up a little before the 
appointed time. Helen’s horse was standing, saddled, 
at the door. She was evidently going out to avoid me. 
I dismounted and waited. Presently she came out, 
but stopped short on seeing me, asif she had seen a 
lion in the way. Her mother followed her, and look- 
ing round for the groom, asked me to help Helen 
mount, since the groom was not there. At that mo- 
ment she was called away. Without speaking, I took 
amy place by the horse’s side. Helen came reluctantly 
forward. The hand she laid upon the pummel slipped ; 
her knee gave way as I raised her. She fell. I caught 
her in my arms. After those long months I held her 
once again close to me. A shock went through me 
from head to foot. A wave of flame rushed over me. 
I strained her tome. The heavy beating of my heart 
alone broke the silence. For a moment she stood pas- 
sive; then she released herself, and moving with un- 
certain steps, went back into the house. I threw 
myself on my borse, hurried down the avenue, and gal- 
loped up the road that leads into the hills. Moved by 
I know not what instinct of memory, I took the path 
to a little waterfall that flings itself from the hillside 
into a narrow basin overshadowed with trees. It was 
there I had first told Helen that I loved her; there I 
bad pressed my first kiss upon her lips. I dismounted 
and went forward; butasI entered the leafy precinct, 
I drew back and groaned aloud. My past love, pure, 
elevated, and noble, rose before me like a disembodied 
spirit, rebuking that which now ran riot in my veins. 
I turned away,jand plunging into the woods where 
they were thickest, threw myself prone upon the 
ground, striving to master the impulses and emotions 
which were surging through me, deafening my reason 
with their clamor. I strove in vain. The fierce hunger 
that had seized on me overbore all else. Helen was no 
longer to me what she had been, a creature almost too 
pure and exquisite for human love, a being to be wor- 
shiped reverently witk all that was best and noblest 
within me; but she was the woman whom, in spite of 
of her treachery. her cold-blooded cruelty, all de- 
graded as she was by her mercenary marriage, I loved 
to desperation. She had shut the gates of Heaven 
upon herself and me: [ would love her even as she 
was and as I was; I would compel her to love me in 
return. She had loved me once; she should love me 
again. These were my only thoughts; they circled 
and circled through my brain, till the air I breathed 
seemed filled with fire. 

That evening I returned to The Pines. The fever 
that bad seized on me would not let me stay away. 
Mrs. Eyre alone received me. I excused my hurriei 
departure of the morning, and examined her Papers. 
Then I asked for Helen. She had gone out into the 
grounds. I found her under the pines—her favorite 
‘resortof old. I advanced so carefully that she did not 
hear me. She was sitting on a rustic seat, lookin: up- 
ward. Her features, no longer impassive, were quiver- 
ing in the moonlight, her hands were clasped tightly 





together, As I came forward she uttered a cry, ard 

















sprang to her feet as if she would flee fro 
vanced and stood before her. ey 
crouched down, and looked | 
eyes. Fora while there was siler 


“Helen I think you know all I have to say. I am 


Tad- - 
..She sank or rather 

> at me with terrified 
ce. Then [ said: 


not what I was. I am what you. have mad i 
: 2 ; eme. 
“hat is left of me, I love you.” inex 


ah “wed lower,.and cov ‘ 
She cowe. ee, covered her face with her 
hands. 


‘vw me?” 


“Helen, will you mari, 
She did not answer, but , "essed her slender fingers, 


closer over her face. In the "right summer moon- 
light I could see her very forehe.@ dyed crimsoa. I 
tried te draw her hands down. She Shbuddered away 
from me, sayin 

_ Don’t aren: Robert; for the love of God, don’t 
toueh me.” 

“Then speak to me, Helen,” I said. ‘* You loved mz 
once, before this horror came between us. ile you 
now. I.will not cheat you. The past gan never be- 
undone. I thought | nated you, but—I love you, 
Helen,” 

And I knelt before her, and forcibly removing her 
hands, I pressed my lips upon them. 

She tried to speak, but the words died in her throat. 
At length witha convulsive effort she commanded. her 
voice. Her head Grooped still lower as she said, 

“ You do not, you cannot respect me.” 

‘* No, Helen,’ I answered, “‘ you say truly, I cannot 
respect you, but I love you. Were you the guiltiest 
wretch on the face of God’s earth, it would be one. 
With every atom of my frame, I love you.” And. 
shivering I laid my head upon her knees. 

I heard her gasp for breath. Looking up,I saw all 
«the color die out of her faee. An agony passed over 
it; then she looked at me with that strange distance 
in her eyes, and drawing her hands from mine, sho 
said slowly and distinctly, 

“Robert, I will never warry you.” 

And rising, she went away out of my sight. 

That night I did not sleep. Mv imagination held me” 
helpless and bound. I saw Helen in ever varying 
phases. All the past unrolled itself before me, till 
with gazing on its scenes, I washalf mad. Again I sat 
by the little waterfall with my arm around Helen’s 
waist; her soft breath came with its delicate pulsa- 
tions on my cheek, her sweet lips were pressed to mine, 
and again she whispered such words as would send a 
man through fire if so he might hear them ence more. 
And then when my whole frame was trembling with 
the remembrance, she would be sitting on the rustic 
seat, her face white and changed; all the glow and! 
sweetness gone; no longer a loving, trusting girl, but 
a marble statue, and her clear, calm voice repeated,. 
“Robert, I will uever marry you.” 

Yet she had not said-she no longer loved me. Why 
had she stocd so still when I pressed her to me in the 
morning? There was no shrinking, no terror ia her 
attitude then. She had yielded unresistingly to my 
clasp for that moment. It was as if a second thought 
had drawn her away from me. What mystery lay.be- 
hind? If she had not loved me she would have in- 
stantly torn herself from me. If she loved me, why 
her rejection? And that rejection, had it not cost her 
dear? The spasm that vibrated over her face before 
the spoke, what did it imply? Had I so ruthlessly 
again and again driven the iron into her soul, that she 
must henceforth ever fear and shrink from me? Had 
the cruelty I had shown her ever since I had met her 
first appealing, imploring glance, borne its bitter but. 
rightful fruit? True, I had but dealt retribution, yet 
was ], who had loved her, the one to inflict it? Should. 
I not have left her punishment to memory and coa- 
science? She was not hardened; she was very young: 
and great as had been her sin, it was evident that her 
suffering, whatever it was, had been great also.— ind 
with a sudden revulsion, a passion of pity swept 
through me for Helen, so changed, so fallen from her 
first estate of maiden nobleness. The devouring flame 
within me was quenched in the tears of compassion 
that sprang to my eyes. My better self returned to 
me. For the first time since the intelligence of her 
marriage, I felt the presence of my soul within me: 
scarred, seared, the joy and beauty gone forever, but 
again strong to bear and able to endure. : 

During the rest of that long night I satand medi- 
tated. Even supposing that I could anew win my 
lost love to confidence and trust in me, could a har- 
monious whole be raised again, I asked myself, from 
the fragments of two such shattered lives a3 hers and 
mine? Couldany marriage not founded on eateem be 
a true and fitting union? And I, alas, I could n>t es- 
teem, I could never more respect Helen; but even as 
she was, I loved her. I could not imagine the possi- 
bility of loving any other woman. She had been my 
life, she was now the grave of my life; but still, de- 
spite all, I felt herinfinitely dear to me. And with the 
softening of my soul came the divine blessedness of 
forgiveness. Freely and from my heart [ forzave her. 
That one consolation, all poor and insufficient as it is, 
is the only one that remains to me. Knowing only 
what I then knew, I forgave her. I lenged to shield 
her, to protect her, to guard her against the evil days 
to come that threaten all. I knew that the shadow of 
her sin against herself and me must lie ever between 
our hearts. No prayer, no penitence could blotit out. 
But I longed to take her in my enfolding arms, to tell 
her of my enduring love, to ask her forgiveness, and 
‘to givemy own. 

The next morning: [sought Helen, not in the mood 





of the evening before, but calm and grave; sad, for IL 
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<coulé not be otherwise, yet beholding in the future 
the-dawn of a pcssible content, the content that comes 
‘to Lim whe devotes his life to the welfare of another. 
Helen was ill. She had notleft her room. Each 
‘day of that long week I went to the Pines, each day 
to receive the same answer. I inquired of the doc- 


‘tor. He said it was a case of low fever, accompanied 


by unusual prostration; that was all I could learn 
from him. 

The time for the expiration of my furlough was 
drawing near. The sale of Eastbourne was completed. 
It seemed probable that I should leave without again 
seeing Helen. The last evening came. I spent it at 
the Pines. Helen was better, but still unable to leave 
herroom. I dared not ask to see her there. A vio- 
Jent-storm had come up, and Mrs. Eyre asked me to 
spend the night there. I consented. It was.a sad 
satisfaction to pass those last hours under the same 
roof with Helen. During that week of her illuess 
memories of the past had pleaded tenderly with me; 
they no longer stung and lashed me. I could some- 
times lore myself for the present in contemplating the 
future, tempered as now were all its possibilities, un- 
like as they were to those I had once been glad in. 
And sc on that evening I sat by her gentle, sweet- 
voiced mother, aad dreamed of the days when a new 
life should begin for all three of us, and laid my 
plans as securely asif I had already heard Helen’s con- 
senting words. I never doubted of my ultimate 
power to win her, though I knew that there might 
first come a time of conflict with those unknown con- 
ditions of her present existence which were so mys- 
tericus, so inexplicable to me. 

I was waked from my sleep that night by a cautious 
put burried knocking at my door. It was Mrs. Eyre. 
Ilistened and heard the rasping sound from below 
which bad alarmed her. She told me that the bell of 
thestables where the men-servants slept did notsound, 
and she thought the cord of communication had been 
eut. I dressed in haste, took the pistol she brought 
me, and went down. As I entered the dining-room 
whence the sounds proceeded, I saw by the light of a 
dark lantern on the floor a figure behind the door. 
At the same instant thére came a crash, a blinding 
sheet of lightning, then blackness. 

My consciousness returned slowly. I became aware 
of the sound of the rushing of water, and intermittent, 
heavy shocks like those of a mill-wheel. Gradually I 
distinguished a human voice mingling with the ru:b 
of the water and the churning of the wheel. I per- 
ceived by degrees that it was a woman’s voice lament- 
ing. I tried to open my eyes, to move, but I could 
not. The voice came nearer. It was Helen’s voice. 1 
heard it but dully, and the words it spoke conveyed 
but a partial meaning to my ears. Then I felt her 
cheek on mine, and again blackness enveloped me, and 
Iknew no more till asharp sense of pain roused me, 
and I saw the doctor standing by the bedside, and per- 
ceived that he was setting my arm. It had been broken 
when I had raised it to defend my head, else 1 had been 
a dead man, he told me. 

During the succeeding days of confinement to my 
chamber, my one thought was of Helen. The despair- 
ing tones of her voice mourning over me were ever 
sounding in my ears. Her cheek seemed ever close to 
mine, her caress was ever present to my memory. 
Each moment I looked to see her enter my room, but 
though her mother was unwearied in her attendance, 
Helen never came. Yet I knew she had recovered. 

One morning Mrs. Eyre came into my room with 
traces of tears upon her cheeks. I looked at her in- 
quiringly, she said: 

“Tt is only happiness, Robert. Helen, my Helen, has 
come back tome. She has kissed me like her own self.” 

I groaned inwardly. My Helen could never come 
back to me; she could never kiss me like her old self. 

That evening I was lying at nightfall alone, when I 
heard tne sound of a prelude softly rising from below, 
and then Helen’s voice singing. She was singing an 
Agnus Dei of Mozart’s. The first rush of aching mem- 
ories ceased as the chant rose, in tones less full and 
rich than of old, but clear, sweet and solemn, through 
the summer twilight. It was no cry for pardon from 
above; no memory of sin sent up its supplication; 
pure and serene it floated heavenward, as though 
breathed from the stainless lips of a child. As TI lis- 
tened, again the sense of the incomprehensible closed 
about me, and mingling with it, a dark and gathering 
anxiety. I feared, I dreaded I knew not what. 

The next day I made my way down to the parlor. I 
stood at the door and looked, unperceived, within. The 
room had resumed its former aspect. The furniture was 
no longer in the precise and formal order in which it 
had been kept of late. Helen’s work-table stood near 
her mother’s lounge, the piano was open, and at a 
stand sat Helen, arranging flowers; the widow’s 
mourning was laid aside; she wore a flowing white 
dress. For an instant my heart beat high, accepting 
these changes as a favorable omen for my bopes. But 
as Helen became aware of my presence and raised her 
eyes to mine, that hepe faded and went out utterly. 
From the moment I met that sweet and solemn gaze 
I knew that: Helen would never be my earthly wife. A 
change, subtle and complete, had come over her. 
There was no more shrinking, no more timidity, no 
more fear. From unseen heights she looked down 
upon Ine with pitying tenderness, with divine com- 
passion. And I suddenly perceived that her outward 
and visible frame had altered’ also. The line of her 


* ing straight, her eyes were deeper and larger, 
ere was a transparent look about her face that 


T had never seen before. 





She rose and came toward me, saying gently, 

‘“‘] fear you have done wrong in coming down, Rob- 
ert. You look very pale.” 

And she offered her arm to guide my steps to the 
sofa. As I laid my hand upon it—for 1 could hardly 
stanc—I felt how slender it had become. 

I thought I had suffered before, but nothing I had 
yet endured was comparable to the anguish with which 
during these last Cays of my stay I watched Helen. 
All litt!e household ministries she fulfilled as of old, 
but with a sweet and solemn steadfastness of look 
which never left her. Her manner to her mother was 
affectionate and loving; its chilly reserve had van- 
ished. To meit never varied from its tone of gentle 
and pitying tenderness; but she was more inaccessible 
than ever. Her thought were not as our thought-, 
nor her ways as our ways. She breathed a different 
air from ours; she trod paths hidden from our eyes. 
For her the anguish, the strife, whatever it had beer, 
that had pressed se heavily upon her, was over: she 
had entered into peace. 

Was this the Helen I had dared to despise, on whom 
I had poured out contumely, whom I had used my 
every effort to pain? I underwent my punishment. If 
ever a human being drank the cup of retribution, I 
crank it then. With pitiless iteration my memory 
would recall and repeat to me the stinging sarcasms, 
the bitter taunts, the cruel sneers, with which I had 
covertly sought to torture her; then her lamentations 
of love and enguisb, her caress, when she thought me 
dying; and I would open my eyes to see her with that 
lcok of solemn and unearthly sweetness on her face, 
ti!l my brain would reel in the vain attempt to recon- 


. Cile the present with the past. 


And the days went on, and I dared not break the 
spell of repose which rested upon Helen; but when 
the last day, the last hour came,I said to her one 
word, 

‘Helen, forgive.’’ 

She looked upon me with thatcalm, sweet pity in her 
eyes, and said, 

“T forgive you, Robert. You knew not what you 
did.” 

And like one accursed, not like one forgiven, I 
passed from before her and went my way back to this 
lonely fort. a 

Three letters I received from Mrs. Eyre, each one 
ssying that Helen was less strong than she had been. 
Then came the letter from Mr. Mertoun, enclosing 
these lines in Helen’s handwriting, and bidding me 
return. Ireached the Pines the day after Helen was 
buried. I stood above her grave and thought the 
worst hadcome. But when I parted from her mother, 
she put into my hands this book which Helen had de- 
sired skould be giventome. This is the worst. 

I do not think I can endure this long. My hope is 
that in some fight with the Indians who surrou=d us, 
I shall be fortunate enough to be killed. 


(To be continued.) 





DO AS WE DO. 
BY THOMAS K. BEECHER. 

REES show the prevailing winds. Theirslant 
and bushiness to leeward testify little as to the 
occasional gales that have been withstood; but they 
show the direction of the usual winds. Gentle breezes, 
blowing steadily, have greater shaping pewer than the 
gales and storms. People summering by the lake or 

seaside may find lessons in these trees. 

As with trees, so with the character and manners of 
men. The behavior of folks bears witness as to the 
usual or prevailing social influences under which they 
have formed their habits, until they have become a 
second nature. They do not, however, testify at all as 
to the transient impulses either toward bad or good. 

Persistency and uniformity are the effective ele- 
ments in any educational system, whether in science 
or religion or manners or politics. Not one manina 
million enjoys such self-poise as to be able to reason 
out or discern in seme favored hour a positive fact or 
truth and ever afterward remain obedient to the heay- 
enly vision.. The mass of mankind are trees, certify- 
ing by their slant and bushiness the prevailing social 
winds. 

This fact as to human nature must not be lost sight 
of in education of whatever kind. That children, asa 
gcneral rule, do better in school than they do under 
private tutors, are more contented with their tasks 
when they all obey the school breeze, is an illustration. 
Revivals and their varied phenomena are another 
illustration. The general and cheerful conformity of 
most people to fashion in the matter of dress«(not to 
mention other and weightier matttrs), illustrates the 
same, The reason for doing this or that, or believing 
thus and so, with the mass of mankind, is that every- 
body does so. 

Men are gregarious, unconsciously sheep-like oftener 
than they suppose. They move hither and thither, 
nét as units, but as flocks and herds. Men‘ who pro- 
fess one faith, and yet follow another practice, are 
flock-bound still. With singular unconsciousness they 
profess the customary words, and enact the usual con- 
duct, and are equally gregarious in the profession, in 
the practice and in the contradiction. For it is easier 
to be at odds with one’s own convictions than with 
one’s neighbors and surroundings. : 


Men, custom-led, will renounce in the chureh ‘all’ 


pomps and vanities of the world and straightway 
clothe themselves with vanity, and set up a pomp or 
style of living, limited by their purse only. For “of 
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course I don’t want to be odd.” “I don’t want to be- 
come conspienous.” 1 hey will declare and enjoy the 
sentiment of brotherfim 'd among men, yet insist that 
all servants anc: employe €s be kept in their place and 
‘not presume. They will, shout and cheer for freedom 
and equality, if that be th ‘e bleating of the flock, and 
yet be indignant at won 1an’s rights aud the labo 

movement. 

This gregariousness of ma 0 is the central law of so- 
ciety us gravitation is of mt 'tter. As well complain of 
one as the other. One migh t as well attempt to build 
engines regarsless of frietion, or steamers rezardless of 
gravitation, as attempt to dea | with personal character 
and conduct regardless of those laws which regulate 
its quality and unfoléimg. 5 

The hitherto matchless succa’s of the Romun Catho- 
lic church in controling individuals is due to the un- 
swerving emphasis she gives to conformity. Sire ao- 
cepts this law of human gregariousness an@ appoints 
herself the shepherd. And tous far in history her 
flocks hang. together, and show unmistakabdia: marks 
of her discipline, 

Because of the importance of, this law, the Roman 
Catholic Church has always exalted schism: to the 
grade of a mortal sin, and shrinks with abborrenoe 
from the fundamental maxims of Protestastism, the 
rights of conscience and of the individual. It umast 
be admitted by every fair observer that freedom of 
conscience is like other freedoms—too frequently a 
specious plea for self-will and lawlessness. 

A short trip through Roman Catholic comemanaities 
will make one familiar with the evils that are bred 
in their pure conformity; whiltea Sunday trip visiting 
in suceession the meetings of American free-thiukers 
of various names, will sufficiently show the evils that 
come to pass under an adininistration that exalts free- 
dom and the individual. 

Isit not then possible for Christian people to. seek 
and find a line between these extremes? 3s it not 
well for families, Sunday-schools and churches to. take 
into account the facts to which I have calted atten- 
tior, and while sufficiently on guard already against 
the “evils of Romanism,”’ begin to consider and cul- 
tivate certain habits which shall exercise within the 
palo of the family, the school and the church, a 
nceded.social influence over young people during their . 
years of plasticity and growth? 

Conformity within certain well defined bounds, 
lv oking to an ultimate graduation into freedom, seems 
tome to be the formula of success. Uuquestioning 
ebedience to parents; unquestioning acceptance of 
the parents’ faith; long-breathed continuance in pious 
and uniformity in Sunday-school, and institutional hab- 
uses and so-called ceremonies at home; steadfastness 
its in church; thesediave a priceless educational power. 

The weakness of the Protestant Sunday-school is that 
it isan exceptional hour. Its practice is not in agree- 
ment with the practice of the family, nor corrobated by 
the social usages of the church. The family, school, and 
church, serving together as one institution of religious . 
training, should be in perfect unison. Allowing or 
causing either one to stand out by itself in fascinating 
distinction from the other two, is highly undesirable. 
The training in either one of religious habits not reo- 
ognized ir the others is good training wasted. 

Bible study in the Sunday school will accomplish 
little, if Bible reading have ceased to be a home habit, 
and the pastor has left Scripture for logic, rhetoric, 
and pulpit effects, But if a pastor, worthy of the 
name, wiil select a series of Sunday scheol lessons, 
that shall stake out the track along which he would: 
lead his flock; if, next, he will select Scriptures for 
home reading, that relate to the lesson or its topic; 
and if, next, an intelligent church will follow their 
pastor in exact conformity :—results will follow. Chil- 
dren will learn lessons and go to Sunday school as 
cheerfully as they do to the daily school; they will 
obey the church fashion; Scripture will take on new 
glow when thus read by all topically; prayer-meet- 
iugs will have a theme for conversations and ques- 
tions; and, come Sunday, the pastor will have a pre- 
pared people, to whom he can speak with power and 
great authority, welding at high heat all these Scrip- 
tures into one strong bar of truth. 

But to perfect Sunday school instruction, without 
come general consentin the family and church, will 
be found a well nigh useless endeavor. The children 
will obey the prevalent wixds, and not the weekly 
gale in Sunday school. 

In like manner it is almost useless to inculcate tem- 
perance and the avoidance of dissipation in the school, 
except the social usages of the church agree with the 
lessons of the school. 

In short, I conceive of each thrifty, local church as 
being an eddy in the general drift of society, which ~ 
has avowedly, though on a small scale, a current and 
limits of itsown. And until the young people grow 
up and go forth on their own feet to seek their for- 
tune, they are to be as closely and unconsciously obe- 
dient to the social influences of the church as a whole, 
as any Romanist to the dogma and drill of mother 
church. 

More than this I do not see that any church can ac- 
complish. Ten or fifteen years of blessed training 
thus will bring to pass in good measure certain pre- 
occupying habits of thought, and knowledge of truth. 
And when a boy or girl at last grown up, goes out into: 
the world to meet its temptations, it will be found that 
they have been well provided with the means of taking 
shape and holding it. 





Visiting Chicago after the great fire, it was a pathotis 
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sight to note the trees upon the North Side, for they 
were many, which while the hurricane of that fearful 
night and ddy bent them all over in one diraction 
were straightway seared and stiffened by the heat in 
that very shape; some of them, I doubt not, are still 
standing as if the wind were still blowing. 

So it shall be found true that young people, during 
their succulent age, growing up thrifty and in large 
dimensions according to a faith, the whole of which 
they have never adopted or perfected by any process 
of their own investigation, will, when overtaken by a 
blast of prosperity or affliction or disappointment, be 
canted over in this direction or that; and though they 
will come far skort, as all men do save Jesus, of per- 
feetsymmetry, yet they will have the substance of 
Christian character hardened and made permanent by 
the heat and trial of life; and in their genosration will 
stand witnessing, , even though they have stopped 
growing. 

I confess that there is a higher ideal of Christian 
character than this; but even this is higher than we 
seem likely to attain in our churches. For I fear that 
in attempting the Protestant experiment of individual 
educaticn we are forge‘ting the fundamental law of 
human development to which [ have been calling at- 
tention. 

Teach with supreme tact and skill the children one 
by one; and the fashion of the school, the church, tie 
society, will prcduce more effect than the teaching. 
But combine the teaching with social usages of a har- 
monious and energetic church, and it will be found 
that during the years allotted to education and growth 
the Protestant church can equal the power of the 
Roman Catholic; and during the years of manhood 
and work the graduates from our churches shall not 
be oppressed by the stupidity and superstition which 
broods over Roman Catholic lands. 

The general subject ther, to which Iam calling at- 
tention is this, the attention which Protestant churohas 
should give to stting the fashion or establishing 
usages, each church within its own pale;—that we 
labor with the individual no less than we now 4o, but 
that we come together far more than is common, to 
deliberate and establish the social and religious habits 
of the church, so influential in the formation of char- 
acter, but which are now too often left to chance. 

Blessed is that pastor, who, to the inquiry, What 
ought I to do to be a Christian, can answer, ‘‘Come to 
our church and do as we do! Comeinand we will do 
you good.” 





GERMANY REVISITED AFTER 
TWENTY YVEARS.—No. 2. 


BY CHARLES i, BRACE. 


SPOKE in my last of the remarkable and sud- 

den bloom in Germany of commercial and indus- 
trial prosperity. The old, simple, economical, gut- 
muthiy people seem vanished, and in their place is a 
mogern, luxurious, “go-ahead” population. In the in- 
dustrial field, machines have come in to a remarkable 
degree to supplement hand-work. Farm-machiues of 
every kind are indemand, and there seams no nook 
or corner of the Empire where the American sewing- 
machines are not advertised and sold. The American 
“horse-cars’’ (or rather a hard conveyance somewhat 
like them) have been introduced in nearly all the 
large towns. In some respects, however, the Germans 
seem to. have continued their simplicity where it is 
not at all desirable. In house-couveniences, they are 
“fifty years behind the age.” In fact, they may be 
said to be two thousand years behind the age, for the 
old Romans understood the value of the introduction 
of water to their cities, and carried out the system, 
far beyond anything that the Germans have acocom- 
plished. Many of the larger cities have now no suitable 
supply of water in private houses; aud we doubt if 
there is a decent water-closet in ullGermany. A com- 
mon arrangement of apartments is for the servants’ 
room, with, perhaps, small boxes for sleeping-places, 
to open into the hallin which the stranger is received; 
then come the closets, and through another door is 
_ an Opening into elegant salons, with parqueite- floors, 
The result is, that the first odor which salutes the en- 
tering guest, is from the sleeping-berths, and then 
from the water-closets. This is simply asemi-civilized 
condition. I havesat in the superb eating-hall ofa 
grand hotel, where every now and then the sudden 
opening of a particular door would fill the room with 
a blast of ammonia. 

A gentleman told me that in Vienna, he was at au 
evening party at the house of the former English am- 
bassndor—a nobleman—and, of course,in a suite of 
grand apartments, where all the guests, as they en- 
tered, were welcomed by sickening odors, coming 
from a waterless closet in the.adjoining suite of 
rocms, 

Certain well-known peculiarities in the habits of 
many Germans, arising, perhaps, from an inferior 
sense of personal delicacy, add to this disgusting and 
unsenitary condition of the cities. The large towns are 
besides often not thoroughly drained, so that in sum- 
mer, what with dust, heat,and swells, they are any- 
thing but agreeable residences. And for odors and 
nuisances, even New York, under the bloom of the 
Tweed rmgime, never approached Cologne, Beriin, or 
Vienna. The fatal effects of this most culpable ne- 
glect are beginning to be felt and seeaby the Ger- 
mans. During this summer, the death-rate of Berlin 
bas surpassed that of any other civilized ¢ity, and has 
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excelled even the mortality of Bombay, reaching the 
terrible average of forty per 1,000, while New York, [ 
believe, has only averaged thirty-five, with all her 
municipal disadvantages. Typhus, typhoid, and all 
kinds of ‘foul air” diseases rage in Berlin. 

Still, with all the smells and nuisances of the cities, 
the German race is a powerful and vigorous one, and 
this not from apy peculiar advantage of climate. 
Northern Germany has no better climate than our 
own—indeed not so beautiful—and South-eastern 
Germany resembles the United States, both in its ex- 
tremes of temperature and its products. The vigor of 
the race comes from its pure family-life, and healthy 
habits. There is, no doubt, considerable vice in the 
cities, but it has not largely affected the people; and 
here our license-supporters may find that the Paris- 
system of license is practically of no use in German 
towns, while morally it has its legitimate and uafor- 
tunate effect. 

Among the cultivated and middle classes, who drink 
morning, neon and night of beer and light wines, 
there is practically no drunkesuness, even under this 
cold and stimulating climate. A gentietain who has 
had twenty-five years’ experience here of the edu- 
cated classes, told me that he hardly ever heard of a 
érunkard; he did not believe that “ one out of a thou- 
sand of college young men ever became an habitual 
drunkard.”’ 

The working classes, however, are in the habit of 
arinking, while at work and elsewhere, condensed 
alcoholic drinks, such aS schnapps and rum, and they 
suffer from it. Wine is dear in Northern Germany for 
a laborer, and he chooses the cheaper aud more in- 
tense stimulant. — 

But when [speak of the healthy habits of the Ger- 
mans, I mean especially their out-door employments. 
They have certainly reduced the art of garden andi 
café-life to a science. 

As soon as work is over for the day, and earlier, ths 
whole population leave their houses and pour outinto 
the -arks, gardens and cafés. These are arranged 
with wonderful taste and beauty, with flowers and 
shrubs and fountains, with artiticial arbors and every 
possible imitation of picturesque nature. Wherever 
a view can be ebtained or a fresh site gained witha 
pretty aspect, ora bit of an old ruin discovered, there 
will be established a coffee-house or pleasure-gardens. 
In one portion of the grounds a band pours forth 
music—and such music! 

I must give youan instance. In a famous locale of 
Dresden—the Brthl Terrace—a great eating- house is 
built around the end of a bluff, with different terraces 
or grades of coffee-drinkers and eaters. I sat there on 
a summer evening looking down over a superb scene— 
the river with its quick-passing boats, the bridges 
with lights, and farinto the beautiful landscape which 
surrounds the city. Outside of our garden there was 
@ walk where the soldiers and people continually 
passed, but did not disturb us. Inside the restaurant, 
a band played gently delicious music, from Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven and other ciassical composers. 

The people who sat near were mainly families, and 
tkeir refection was by no means ethereal. Two re- 
spectable-looking ladies, who might be school-teach 
ers, and sat near me, called for beer aione; the 
family at the next table had veal-cutlets and beer; the 
next, sausages and beer, and so on. 

There were few ices called for and no wine. Beer 
or coffee was the universal beverage. It was evident 
that most people took their supper or ‘“ tea’’ here 
rather thanat home. In fact I doubt if many houses 
in German cities have an evening meal in summer. 


The Germans, as has been so often noticed, have a 
talent for social enjoyments, which we soberer Yan- 
kees will do well to cultivate. One cause of this great 
vigor as a race, which is now placing them at the head 
of Europe, I am persuaded, is this abandon which 
they allow themselves in innocent pleasures. 

But the stomachs they are blessed with are some- 
thing incredible. 

Iwas ina most charming home lately, where we 
had at eight the usual supper of cold beef, bread and 
butter, cheese, bam and tea (perhaps in deference to 
American habits.) This was succeeded at nine o’clock 
by a compound, made ina small porcelain cask, of 
five botiles of sour Rhive wine, mingled with fresh 
acid strawberries. The children partook of the bev- 
erage liberally. No physician was sent for during the 
night, and they all arose to their work in the morning 
apparently as fresh and sound as ever. 

It bas occurred to me that the frequent eating 
of small, nourishing meals by the German middle 
classes may be a great improvement onour American 
balkits. Many business men in our cities suffer from 
their long fasts; the brain works too many hours 
without new fuel; and with our women, a little fool 
taken oftener might save some of those “‘ backaches”’ 
and headaches to which they are so subjact. 

The universal Jight morning-meal of the Germans— 
acup cf gocd coffee with boiled milk and bits of 
bread-cakes—could only be used in a country where 
there are late suppers, and the appetite is slender iu 
tLemornings. 

I find to my surprise that there are the sams diffi- 
culties in Germany about the over-work of childrea 
at school which we have, The Germans have been 
in the habit of getting an enormous amount of labor 
cut of their children, what with music, drawing ani 
regular school-duties. But whether they share tho 
tendency of civilized races to great “nervousness” or 
sensibility of brain, or whatever may be the reason, 
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they find the old system will not do. Children hayg 
to be held in or spared; school-hours are shortened, 
vacations lengthened, and less is accomplished each 
day. Ithink the average stu‘y in school is about 
four hours and a half, including vacations, and the 
study outside about one hour and a half or two hours, 
which is about oar American average. 

The teaching in school, however, is better than our 
American average, being more oral and inventi ve, 
and more after the manner of our ‘‘ Object-System." 

A bey is kept many years at it, but he comes out at 
last well trained. C. H. B. 


FRAITENAU, BoHEMIA, July 27th. 








LIFE AT THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


OES anybody stay at home? If so, who and 
where? 

This season, having no northern home and being shut 
out of our southern one by the torrid heats, we have 
devoted to an exploration of summer resorts. 

We have been through the great New York plateau 
or table land, including Sharon Springs, Richfield, - 
Cherry Valley, Cooperstown, Saratoga and Lake 
George, and found all so full, that we wondered when 
we heard one and another say, that most of the fam- 
ilies who usually frequented these resorts were in Eu- 
rope. 

Then, we said to ourselves, the New England places 
of resort cannot be thronged. We applied at Rya 
Beach—no room—every place full; we hear that Old 
Orchard is overfiowing. We come to the Twin Moun- 
tain House to find every corner and crevice full; the 
house daily and nightly crowded; people sleeping in 
the bathing-rooms, on billiard tables; beds nightly 
made in the halls; stages coming in two or three tiines 
a day crowded outside and in with new candidates for 
the places that are daily vacated. 

Now, when wesee this rushing stream of people 
going in every direction, we ask— Who stays at home? 

The throng that rushes by seems to have in it, 
all the composite elements of the family: ‘Mon, 
women, children, and also much cattle.” 

Our house rejoices in a full quota of babies. One or two 
children with the whooping-cough give a family sound 
to matters; toy-terriers, hounds and coach-dogs gy- 
rate through the halls, and waken the echoes now and 
then with a bark. Here are whole families settied 
down for the summer, with nurses and tutors, and 
children of every age, from the collegian and the ini- 
tiated young lady, down to the baby in arms. Itisa 
general stirring up of society together. 

On Sundays there is religious service in the parlors 
which seems to be attended, not only by al} 
the inmgtes of the house, but by many who come in 
from the neighborhood, for ten miles around. Last 
Sunday the preacher discoursed upon “ Good Nature” 
as a Christian grace, aud certainty thesubject.received 
an amount, not only of discussion, but practical at- 
tention quite uncommon for a sermon. In fact it 
struck upen the very Christian grace and attainment 
in wbich an American society, or set of people, most 
readily excels. 

If there is anything which we should remark a3a 
national trait of our population, it is good nature. 
They are not haughty, stiff, prickly, afraid of being 
app! oached, and anxious to keep up certain lines aud 
boundaries between themselves and other human 
beings. The Americans may have their faults, but 
they do not run in this direction. Asa general rule 
the American is'good-humored and obliging; ready 
always to put the very best face upon present matters, 
and indisposed to complain of inconveniences, or to 
make any troublesome offensive stand for personal 
rights. The preaching of good nature as a Christian 
grace to such an audience is therefore planting ina 
well prepared soil. 

Such rushes and crushes as the inclement heat of 
this summer has caused, try one’s love to one’s neigh- 
bor by the surest test. It is easier to love one’s neist.- 
bor a square off, than to love one’s neighbors four in 
@ room. Love, unlike gravitation, often increase3 
with the square of the distance. 

But the question arises, Why do so many who have 
the command of beautiful, spacious, well kept Douses 
and grounds, leave them all, to try their fortunes in 
the general scramble of the hot months? Surely the 
hct weather, a trial always, may be better borne 10 
a home, where one has control of many rooms and of 
all the surroundéngs, where one can open and shut do ors 
or windows at pleasure, and secure stillness and quiet, 
and repose and regular bours than where one 1s cro wd- 
ed and hurried and pressed and forced to otaer p2>- 
ple’s hours, and made perforce, partakers of other peo- 
ple’s domestic arrangements. 

Why do so few stay at home then? . P 

Well then in the first place, many of the inm 7 
here revolve around some sufferer from “‘the hay fever 
—or autumnal cold—which like an evil spirit seems to 
be seeking whom it may devour. We can cou nt many 
families sojourning in this Twin Mountain H yUs2, 
that are here only because the husband, or the wife, or 
thedaughter, or sister, is here free from that annual 
curse. The Twin Mountain House is situated in a re- 
gion supposed to be peculiarly adapted to the cure of 
that disease. Most obstinate cases have here found re- 
lief. People who for years have been dragged dowr 
by this recurring drain upon their constitutions, jn 
this air find themselves restored to soundness and 
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comfcrt. Immunity is not to be purchased by a short 
stay, it must cover at least the six weeks or two 
months of the annual visitation. We are surrounded 
on all sides by patients of this description, cheerfully 
putting up with all other deprivations, for this one 
great boon of security from their enemy. 

Then, again, apropos to the summer rush from home 
come the fatigues of housekeeping. 

A gentleman said to us when we inquired why so 
many left lovely houses, commanding sea breezes and 
fine air in ERoston, to crowd into such apartments at 
Lypn and Rye, “It’s servants that they want to b3 
rid of—the houses are all well enough, but they cannot 
have the fatigue of meeting these gentlemen and 
ladies every day any longer; they must havea breath- 
ingerell from their servants.” : 


remibus — 4.04 « friend who remains in her 
Boston house through the seaSuu, .—- 3...4 repsived 
leave h 


warning from her cook that she must rT 
take her summer vacation. { 

“What! want to be gone a fortnight in the midst of 
this hot weather?” says Madam Mistress, to the great 
wheel of her establishment. 

“ Certainly,” says Madam Maid, ‘‘ Everybody takes 
a summer vacation. Why shouldn’t I?” Soit goes! 

Thus the great idea of the summer vacation is get- 
ting to pervade all classes. It is a fixed fact. 

Well for us, since we have elected the mountains for 
our summer resort, that we came hither. We know no 
place where one has a more agreeable outlook. 

The house stands on a wide plateau around which 
sweeps a panorama of the finest peaks of the White 
Mountains, not overhanging in terrific gloom, but soft- 
ened by distance, with their cloud-spotted sides and 
ever-shifting lights and shadows. At their foot, a balt 


of piny upland where the dark spires of the spruceand - 


fir mingle with lighter forest trees. Through the plain 
flow the crystal waters of the Ammonoosuc. The gen- 
tlemen-paticnts who frequent this place have here 
laid out walks, and rustic seats and retreats, which af- 
ford an easy range even toaninvalid. Two or thres 
boats are at the disposal of the guests, and the moun- 
tains as reflected in the mirror of the river are a lovely 
sight. 

From the house excursions to other points in the 
mountains are daily organized—parties coming and 
going constantly, either to Mount Washington or the 
Notch, or other points of interest; and the arrival 
of stages with new comers from all these points is one 
of the vanities of the daily scene. We have concluded 
that one bas only to be still here a certain number of 
days to see all one’s acquaintances. Sooner or later 
they revolve around—pass in sight and are gone. 

But after all, our beau ideal of a summer is nota 
eojourn anywhere, even in the most agreeable water- 
ing place, but a home; a plain country house in some 
quiet New England village, with a good jogging horse, 
and a curry-all not too fine for use, and plenty ‘of cora 
and beavs in the garden. When all is said and done 
there’s no place like home, and let those who have ons 
to stay in, stay in it, and not only be happy, but know 
that they are so. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES 


IN TTARVARD UNIVER*®ITY. 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


[Introruction.—The following Report was prepared 
by myrelf, as chairman of a committee of the Bourd 
of Overseers, on the subject of the co-education of the 
fexes in the University. The majority of the commit- 
tee were not prepared to accept the conclusions of the 
Report. Asmy official term in the Board of Overseers 
was cn the point of expiring, and I was therefore un- 
able to take any further steps in the matter, the com- 
mittee very readily agreed that this Report should ba 
— in some periodical of ie circulation. in or- 

er that the friends of Harvara™.ud of other coilezes 
might sce the statements contained in it in favor of 
the principle of co-education. J 

N ccnsidering the question of the propriety of 
receiving young women as well as young men as 
etudents in our University, it seems to me that the 
burden of proof rests with those who are opposed to 
it. For thcre are three facts which we may assume 
as undeniable, viz. : 


1. The friends of Harvard University have dauzgh- 
ters as well as sons. 

2. They wish their daughters to heave as good an edu- 
cation as possible. 

2 They cannot edtain as good an education any 
where else as in Harvard University. 

Unless, theretore, there be good reasons why young 
wcmen should not receive their education at Harvard 
University, it is desirable that they should be educat- 
-ed there. 3 

We have at Cambridge all the material and persona 
‘concitions of the best education—buildings, library, 
‘cabinets, and museums—a corps of distinguished teach- 
‘ers, long experience, large endowments. If young 
wemer are to be educated well, they cannot be so well 

-educated anywhere else. Why, then, should the pa- 
trons and friends of the Uciversity not have the pri- 
vilege of sending their daughters there, as well as 
‘theirscns? If there are no good reasons to the con- 
‘trary, it would seem reasonable to allow it. Instead 
of attempting to establish another university for wo- 
men, with buildings, endowments, museums, library 
and prefesfors, let us use that which we have already 
—unless, as [ have said before, there are weighty ar- 
guments against it, 


‘aud lectures. 





We have at present more thana thousand young 
men, students in the different departments of the 
University. If we had a thousand young women 
there too, they would increase the means of the Uni- 
versity, and its power of usefulness. It does not re- 
quire twice as many instructors to teavh two thousand 
students as are needed to teach one thousand. A Pro- 
fessor can lecture to two hundred persoas as easily as 
to one hundred. When libraries, museums, and cabine$s 
have been once established, they can be used by 
larger numbers without a proportionally increased ex- 
pense. 

We have established the Elective System in the 
University. But the success of that system depends, 
in practice, on there being very large numbers of 
students to be taught- The Elective System requires 
a great many teachers. Evenif there be only two or 
three students in some departments, thess classes 
~™ust be taught, if the study is to be offered for elec- 


tte - " “-"Janf that the mere increase in the size 
or thé Classes MUSt Mune a. _....y egsier to succeed with 


the Elective System. If twenty elovtive. . 2. appare4 
they will be more successful in a class of a hunare. 
than in one of fifty, and still moreeasily distributed 
in a class of two hundred. There must be tweaty 
teachers provided for the smallest class, and not many 
more will be weeded for the largest one. 

It may be said “Let well enough alone. Harvard 
University is in a prosperous condition now. Let us 
not run the risk of introducing such radical changes.” 
But we do not wish any of our grand Massachus-tts 
institutions to lag behind in the advance of society. 
We ougbt to lend the way in all genuine improvo- 
ments; and I recolJlect that our President, in his ia- 
augural, tanght us that the duty of the Board of 
Overseers was to push the other departments of the 
University, and to initiate necessary reforms, 

The only question therefore before us concerns the 
objections to the co-education of the sexes. Let us 
consider their validity. 

Itis no sufficient objection that the other method 
has hitherto prevailed. We have inherited the pre- 
sent system from monastic times, when priests were 
the only teachers, when the college wasa cloister; and 
when it was thought that the only way to preserve 
purity was by a separation of the sexes. We have 
now learned not to put asunder what God has joined 
together, and know tat the presence of mon and 
women together in the pursuits, studies and pleasures 
of life is good for both. 

“She humanizes him, and he 
Educates her to Liberty.” 


The seclusion of the college dormitory is the only 
reminiscence, among ourselves, of the old cloister; 
and for my own part, I think if would be better for 
the morals and manners of the students if this so- 
clusion was exchauged for a residence in families, as 
is now the case in the great continental universities: 

But if it be maintained that the plan of dormitory- 
buildings is good for young men, that is no reason 
why young women residing in town should not come 
to the recitation-rooms and lecture-rooms of the Uni- 
versity to share with the others in common studies. 
This is what we mean by co-education. Co-education 
means that the sexes are to be togather in their studies 
—that they are to have the same teschers, be in the 
same classes, recite together, aud contend together 
for the same rank and honers. And we say that ex- 
perience shows that the effect is good on both—that 
by these common studies the young men grow less 
rude, and the young women less frivolous; that the 
characters of the one are refined, and the minds of 
the other deepened. 

It may be said, “ This is a new thing—it is an expevri- 
ment—let it be tried first elsewhere.”’ But it is not 
so much of an experiment as we sometimes think. 

In the first place, this plan has now been tried for a 
long time in the high and normal schvols. Indeed, it 
bas been carried further in these than it would be in 
cellege; for in the high schools the two sexes study 
together in the same building; whereas in college 
they would only meet for recitations, examinations, 
In the high schools the system has 
certainly proved a suceess. Mr. David B. Hazar, 
now at the head of the Salem Normal School, one of 
the first teachers in the State, a gentlevan somewhat 
conservative, I think, in his tastes and opinions, told 
me thai after a long experience of the method he was 
wholiy in favor of it. ‘There are not,” said ha, 
“many propositions to make in regard to education, 
concerning which I could speak very positively. Bua 
of one thing I am sure, that young men and young 
women study better, behave better, and are in every 
way benefited by being together in the high schools.’’ 

Now, it must be remembered that in our high 
schools the ages of the pupils approach very near to 
that of students in college—the average age in the high 
schools beimg probably about equal to that in, the 
Freshman class in college. The studies are of the sams 
kind. 

have two normal schools in Massachusetts in 
which thesystem ef co-education exists. During many 
years in which it was my official duty, as a member of 
the State Boerd of Education, to examine and watch 
these institutions, I never heard the first complaint 
made of any evil or injury arising from the fact that 
grown up and marriageable young men and women 
were studying together at Bridgewater and Westfield. 

The same testimony is given in President Andrew D. 
White's ‘“‘Report to the Trustees of Carnell Univer- 
sity,” a repert to which I shall have occasion fre- 





quently to refer. He says that the evittence from 
the high and normal schools in New York, where the 
practical experiment of eo-education es been going 
on for years, is all in itsfevor. 


President White thus testifies : 


“During many years,.imédeed, during the ter 
part of the century, the edacation together of young 
men and young women of marriageable age, and com- 
ing from distant homes, has beeu going: om all about 
us, in the academies and: hiith schools of the State of 
New York and neighboring States, and not only 
have no evil results followed worthy to te taken into 
the account, but the system has worked so well 
that it has come to be regarded as nattral and normal. 

While this practical ex periment has thus been going 
on for many years, under almest perfect freelom as 
regards boarding, lodging and social intercourse, with 
no weli-watched quadrangles, no system: of proctors 
to restrain the young men, or of matrons to guard the 
young women, the disp»tants on this question, oa 
either side, appear to hav~ been straining: their eyes in 
looking @eep down inio the human cousviousness or 
afar ofi into the universe at large, to solve a problem 
which their fathers and mothers and sons amt daugh- 
ters had Gone so much already to work out, nay, in 
whose solution they themselves had taken part. 
feld' Oe he letters giving results obtaiued in this 

“eh ebay nove certainty is entitled togroe iter 


A eal G6) 
weight than that GPO" i, xs ‘ d 
worth, for thirty-two years the able Samuel B. Woot 


scme of the best academies in the satu Frinctpal of 
which, under his mavagement, ranked in many re- 
spects the first. It should be added that this direct 
} ersoval experience of Dr. Woolworth issupplemented 
by an experience of many years as Secretary of the 
Beard ot Regents of the State of ‘New York—a position 
bringing him iuto most intimate relations with every 
ecademy ard high schvol in the State: His. letter is as 
follows :— , 

* all my experiencein teaching has been im institu- 
ticns to ¥ bic h persons of both sexes. have been ad- 
mitted—at Oncendaga Academy six.years—at Cortlant 
Academy twenty-two years—ati the State Normal 
£checl four yeurs. 

“]an-wer ycur questions seriatim:— 

“1, The co«ducation of the sexes-has. “een favora- 
ble to good order and discipline. 

‘2, A mutual stimulating influence has been exerted 
on scholursbip. 

“3, There have been no scandals—at least not more 
than may exist between the members of a school lim- 
ited to one sex, and the outside world,. 

“4. To most of the academies. andito all of the nor- 
mal and union schools of the state, both sexes are ad- 
mitted.”’ 


Mr. White proceeds to give the testimony of Prinvi- 
pal Sheldon. of the State Normal Sehool in Oswego; 
of Principal Armstrong, of the State: Normal School 
at Fredonia; of Principal Hoose, of the State Normal 
School at Cortland; of Brof.:. Dickinson, of the State. 
Normal School at Westfield, Mass.—all in favor of the: 
system—all saying that. they‘ find.in it no harm but 
only gceod’—that “it is-good,.socinily, morally andi 
intellectually.” Prof. Dickinsoniremarks that “ there 
is alwaysa state of unéasiness among boys or girls 
who are collected apart. from each other. This is 
clearly seenin our colleges. and: young ladies’ semi- 
balies. The presence of young. ladies exerts a re- 
straining and refining influence-over young men, and 
the presence of young men, exerts an influence that 
tends to give strength and dignity to the character of 
yourg ladies.” 

The views of Principal. Armstr-ng, of the Normal 
School at Fredonia, N, Y¥.,.are so. striking that I quote 
them in full from Mr, White’s. report: 


“‘ My observation shows that the morals of students 
of eiiher sex deteriorate, apparently, in proportion 
to the rigor of the seyaration of the sexes. The 
seme is true of their. delicacy of feeling, their sense of 
honor, sud their Jove of truth. 

‘*In all mix d sexninaries and academies wheresocial 
intercourse of the sexes wus either forbidden or large- 
ly restrained, the ladivs lost in prudence, delicapy, und 
truthfulness, even faster tuun the gentlemen. 

“For wany years my views of school government 
have been wuch more liberal than the common prac- 
tice would justify. In this Normal School. [ allow, 
and even encourage, all the freedom of intercourse 
between the sexes, Which would be allowetLin a well- 
regulated family. This has been tested for two years. 
The results are good in the recitation-room, where 
they mingle as they choose on the seats; im tae halls, 
where they communicate freely as at home; in the 
bearding-places, Where they have only the same re- 
strictiors. They visit, walk, and ride out together, 
out of recitation Lours, whenever and wherever thoy 
please. The results are, they study beater, are more 


, polite, visit fur less, walk and ride together far less, 
‘than wheu restraimed, and never under émprudent or 


objecticnahle cireumstances, 

“We have the most orderly, studious, and happy 
school Lever wasin. 

‘In Genesee College the results were good, though 
the restrictions were tuo many to allow the best 
results. 

“All my experience and observations have eon- 
firmed my earher faith in the sense and virtues of the 
youth of the land who attend ouz schools, of the ne- 
cessity of the two sexes exerting reciprocally their in- 
fiuence upon their development. im order to obtain 
the bert results, aud of the fact that nine-tenths of all 
the irregulerity and disorder in our colleges arises 
from tbe estabiurhment of au arbitrary and unaatural 
state of society among the students.” 


There is an objection, however, to this evidence 
frcm Normal Schools end High Schools which will 
certainly be made. Mr. White puts it in this form: 


“Tt may be claimed that there & no analogy be- 
tween ivstructton im Academies, High Schools, and 
Normal Schools ayt instruction in Universities and 
Colleges—or, in other words, that human nature in 
persons studying a. Geomeiry, Languages, and 
Natural, Moral and Mental Philosophy in an institu- 
tion called an Academy or Normal School, is not the 
same in Tersons of the same age, ursuing the samo 
general Ane of study, in an institution called a College 
or University.” 


We have, however, a longer experience of mixed 
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education in colleges, than is commonly supposed. In 
the last published “Report of the Commissioner of 
Teucaticv,” made to the Secretary of the Interior, Mr 
Faton gives a list of allthe cotleges and collegiate in- 
stituticns in the United States, amounting to 337.. Of 
these it appears that in seventy-seven instruction is 
given te both sexes together. If wededuct from this 
large» umber the institutions which, though called 
colleges, are practically no better than High Sohools, 
end also those in which the experience has been too 
receut to be of much value—there will yet remiin a 
ecnsi€ernble number, the evidence of which will bear 
strongly cn our own case. 

Of these, the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, 
is one of the mostimportant. In regard to the results, 
thus far, in that institution, I give part of a letter 
which I received from Chas. N. Brigham, a gentleman 
well known in this vicinity, who has resided thera 
rcime years. To his testimony in favor of the scholar- 
ship of the young women, I will add this striking fa vt. 
The Professor of Mathematics has, during several 
years, given out a particwar problem to his classes, un- 
til a thousand had tried to solve it, and faj%e1, Lass 
yeer, for the first time, it was solyved—an” by a yo. ag 
tady. pi 

Mr. Brigham savs: “~ Por : 
et A= -es “A KNCH about the experiment 
woes, AYHOF froin the beginning. It was agititad 
Fine tbree years before the Rezents void to wimit 
wcmen in January, 1870. In the academic year 1370-71 
there were about thirty-five lady students, eighteen 
in the Medical class; two in the Law-school; three in 
the Pharmacy class; and the remaining twelve in the 
Literary and Scientificdepartment. The laly who 
graduated in the Medical class, aud the lady who gradu- 
ated in the Law ¢lass were both regarde:l by the Fas- 
ulty as possessing rare ability. This year, 1871-72, tho 
number is between sixty and seventy. 

“T bave never found a complaint of rude treatment, 


or of ary friction. No scandals have come up. Thea 
ladies beard in ‘“‘clubs”’-with the gentlemen. The 
thing is now so settled that no one notices it. The six 


female graduates in the Medical School, this year, 
teok very high honors, and three of them were equ ul 
to the very best students ever graduated. On the 
wkole, they have borne the fatigues of study well. 
The experiment here is regarded as thoroughly success- 
ful, and many who abhorredit in the beginning, are 
now converted.” 

Thevther Western colleges, where this system has 
continucd longest, and where the standard of study 
has been highest, are Antioch College, in Ohio; Wasn- 
ington University, at St. Louis; Oberlin, in Ohio; the 
North Western University, in Illinvis; the Univer- 
sity of Wiscorsin, at Madison; Baldwin University, 
Ohio; Iowa State University; Knox College, Illinois 

I have before me a large Humber of letters from gen- 
tlemen intimately connected with these and other in- 
stitutions, where the co-education of the sexes has pre- 
vailcd. Every one of these persons isin fa¥or of it. [t 
is a curious fact taat while many aad grave objections 
are urged against thesystem, they are allfrom those 
whobave never had any practical knowledge of it— 
while those who have had the knowledge are unani- 
mous in its favor. 

Thus,in regard to the Illinois State University, at 
Champaign, Ilinois, where ladies are admitted to all 
departments; tte Regent, who at first doubted the 
wisdom of the measure, now testifies that the result 
has been to make the discipline of the institution easier, 
withcut lowering in any degree the standard of schol- 
arship. 

Rey. Joseph Cummings, D.D., President of the Wes- 
leyan Un‘versity, Middletown, Conn , writes: “I was 
four years President of Genesee College, in which 
ladies and gentlemen were admitted to equal privil- 
cges and received tho same degrees, diplomas, and 
other boners. I have kad some opportunity, I think, 
to uncerstar d the subject, as [ have been a student, 
teacher, ard principal of seminaries in waich both 
sexes were educated. I heartily approve of the co- 
education of the sexes, and consider the ordinary ob- 
jections as having no foundation.” 

Rev. H. F. Fisk, head,of the Gencral Wesleyan Semi- 
nary, N, Y., writes that the experiment at Gonesea 
College, Lima, N. Y., bas been a satisfactory success, 
in the judgment of nearly all the persons who, in dif- 
ferent decades, have been connected with it. Several 
flam‘opposers of the scheme of joint education of the 
sexes have, aiter witnessing the experiment from 
within, been converted to it. 

President Hosmer writes to me thus: “‘ By co-edu- 
cation women can have the best opportunities at the 
least expense. Brothers and sisters can go to schoo 
or college together. We have had as many as twenty- 
five brothers and sisters in our institution at ons time 
from Massachusetts to Colorado. The mutual infu’ 
ences, on the whole, are g-od. Great care and watch- 
fulness sre necessary—but, on the whole, the young 
men bebave very gently, and the young women'study 


harder. There isa generous emulation which quick-_ 


ens. This institution has been open to both sexes for 
nearly twenty years, and I know of no instances of 


gross impropriety or impurity in the intercourse of | 


the young men and the young women. Instances 


enough of small indiscretions there bave been; but 


even with these I think it better to have the sexes to- 
gether, es they were made to be.” 


The University at St. Lewis (Washington University), 


‘which 1s one of the bighest character, not only Has a 
separate college for women, but ‘ the class-rooms3 are 


. 





oren,’’ says Chancellor Eliot, “to every young-wom wn 
who prefers the course of study there pursued; and 
the Polytechnic School invites all equally to whatever 
advantages of scientific culture can be there ob- 
tained.” Young women, by pursuing an advanced 
course, can obtain a degree in this university “ equiva- 
lent to that of full college graduation.” 


At Oberlin, women were admitted to the regular col- 


lege course as long ago as 1837, and three sraduated in 
1841. Forty-seven have completed the full college 
course, and many more bave studied one or more year 
without waiting for a degree. 

President Fairchild, of Oberlin, testifies that none of 
the evils predicted have ensued from the working of 
this system; but those who have directed it have had 
constant satisfaction in its working; and says that ‘if 
this characteristic of Oberlin were set aside, full half 
the attractiveness of the wérk would be lost.” ‘In 
saying this, be adds, that he expresses ‘* the unar,;mous 
conviction of all who have been engaged ir ia) work 
hcre, from the beginning till now.” ae 


Ihave bet meo ; A 
rot rocr* -™ i awry OFHSF testimonials, but have 


— were to give them. I refer all those interestel 
m the subject to President White’s Report, alre idy re- 
termed to. I repeat, that all the serious objections to 
the system are urged by those who aave hai no 
personal ¢Xpefience of its workicg; and that a'l 
of these objections are given up a3 witne ut foual.- 
ticn by those who know the system by actut Xp9- 
rience. 

Pefoxe this system was introduced into the State 
University at Ann Harbor, Michigan, many dminont 
educators and Presidents of Colleges were consulted, 
ard it must be admitted that almost all those who had 
never tried it were opposed toit. Allthe a priori argu- 
ments were fatal to its success. It would be ‘‘ demor- 
alizing,” they thought; it would produce “ corruption 
of morals and manners;’” ‘the delicacy of female 
character would be destroyed;” “it would confound 
the higher education of the two sexes,” &., & It 
was also predicted that tie effect-on the physi-sal 
health of young women would be disastrous, as they 
would not be able to bear the strain of study de- 
manded for men. 

In regard to the first, « priori obje2tion, of its bad 
effect on manners and morality, the argument @ p93- 
terior? is exactly the other way. What theory asserted, 
experience denies. 

The testimony from Oberlin is that ‘there has been 
an entire absence. of the irregularities and roughness 
:0 often complained of in colleges.” “ Drinking 
-aloons and other places of dissipation,’ says Presi- 
cert Fairchild, ‘which might be tolerated if young 
men only were present, seem intolerable when ladies 
are gathered with them.” 

All the testimonies on this point ever ons way, and it 
is not needful to multiply evidence to show that for 
young men and young women to associate together 
openly in study and social life is likely to be beane- 
ficial to both. 

I hear it objected that matrimonial engagements 
would be often formed by those thus brought toge- 
ther. This is very probable beforehand, anJis con- 
firmed by experience. But which are the most fa- 
vorable circumstances for such engagements—when 
young men and young women meet for gayety. or 
when they meet for study? Most engagements are 
now formed between those who have bezome ac- 
quainted only at balis and social parties, where the 
powers of pleasing are chiefly made known. Would 
it not be well for the success of such unions that some- 
thing of the mind and character should also be 
revealed—as they are by those who study toge- 
ther? “TI knew him at school—I knew him in col- 
lege;’’ ren say of each other—meaning that they 
knew each other thoroughly. Young men and young 
wcmen who have studied together would probably 
know each othr thoroughly. 

I have also heard it objected that these engagemants 
might be formed bet ween those in different spheres of 
life, and belonging to different social positions, which 
would be disagreeable to the families and parents. I 
conceive that this wonld be a real advantage—for 
mary unhappy marriages are the result of inter- 
marrying among persons of the same clique—and the 
happiest marriages are those which briag together 
persons of different experiences, varied culture, di- 
verse facuity, and having different: circles of friends 
and acquaintances. In what is called good society, 
people die of monotony; anything which will tend to 
introduce variety into their life will be to them a real 
blessing. 

1 thivk that this method is particularly applicable 
to Harvaré University, because the system of elective 
study is already so largely adopted therein... In col- 
leges where one course of study is the rule for all, that 
would necessarily be adapted to the male students, 
and might not be so suitable for women. But in Har- 
vard they would have such large liberty of choics, 
that they might easily select a course suitable to 
tLem. : 

Mr. White also informs me that in his opinion it 
“weuld be easier to introduce this plan into colleges 
like Harvard and Yale, which are situated in large 
towns, where board could be found in private fanai- 
lies, than in small places, where it would be necessary 
ta erect boarding-houses for the young women, and 
then to watch them, In Cambridge they could take 
care of themsely.es. 2.8 

Whether the proper time has come for introduzing 


| this change.at Cambridge I do not undertake to say; 
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but I believe the system is-good-in itself—that it is in 
accordance with the ideas of moderna society—that in 
practice it has worked very well, wherever tned; and 
that the sooner it can be introduced at Cambridge 
the better it will be for our excellent University, 





LECTURE-ROOM TALK 
HENRY Wak BEECHER, 


FITNESS FOR CHURCH-MEY BERSHIP. 
Fray Evinina, April 12, 1872, 


4 T DO not regard toming into the church as 


simply % steP in the direct!- eg en 
ali”, Wosbonld ut Pat Rear yum ordinary mor. 
risesat i, 5 pong sconceive the pur- 
ti 6f the church, if we were to entertain the idea 
‘rat all that was required was, that a man should live 
avoutas Well as he can—meaning by that, about as 
well as the common sentiment of the community re- 
quires him to live. For, although I believe spirituality 
is based upon morality, I regard morality in its lower 
formsas lamentab¥y insufficient. It needs to be sub- 
limed—to be carried up into spiritual forms—to have 
a distinct and conscious relation to God himself. It is 
not simply being honest, and truthful, and sober, and 
respectful to religious observances, that constitutes a 
fitness for church asgociation: it is the serious pur- 
pose to live in the whole disposition of a Christian 
life. Itis the consecration, not of a man’s outward 
life alone, but of his sentiments, his affections, his pur- 
poses, himself, to the service of God. It takes ia 
morality; but it goes far beyond that. It includes 
something much higher; namely, a real spiritual life 
—a life thatis fed from God, and that communes di- 
rectly with God. I have said this as a preparation for 
the next thing. 

When persons are urged, by those who know their 
state of mind, to unite with the church, the reply 
oiten is, “We do not know that we are fit.”” But 
what is the fitness whichis required fora church- 
member? Isit eminence in actual attainment? Is it 
being far advanced in spiritual directions? Is it being 
consciously rich:in Christian experience? Of course 
such attainment as that is desirable; but may none 
gointo the church of the Lord Jesus Christ except 
those who go in triumphing and victorious, rich and 
rejoicing in the tokens and evidences of divine gracs3? 

Who may go into the fellowsbip of God’s people? 
Suppose there was acompany about to set out for some 
far distant part of our own land, and suppose they 
were uniting together for mutual protection in going 
over territory oecupied by Indians, who would be fit 
persons to join them? Those who proposed to go to 
the proposed destination, and those who felt that they 
needed sympathy and help on the way. 

What is the church of the Lord Jesus Christ? Simply 
asociety of men and women combined for the pur- 
pose of helping each other on the way to heaven; a 
socicty formed among men to stir each ether up in 
holy therght and feeling, in obedience, in a true re- 
ligicus life, encouraging, sympathizing, counseling, 
consoling; a society in which men are to support each 
other in every way on the heavenly journey. 

Who may come into this chureh? Those who are 
sincerely and seriously bent upon going to heaven. 
Not those who say, languidly, that they would rather 
be saved than lost; not those who say that they hope 
they shall go to heaven; but those who live fer the 
heavenly land. No matter how small a beginning 
they have made, no matter how comparatively slight 
istheir knowledge, if it be their serious purpose to 
live so as to please the Lord Jesus Christ, and so as to 
live above the world and its maxims and ordinary in- 
spirations; if they mean sincerely and heartily to 
follow the Lord Jesus Christ, then they have a right 
to go into the church. 


* Well, but,’”’ one willsay, ‘‘Iam very much under ; 


the dominion of sins: can I go in, knowing myself to 
be under the d¢minion of sins?” That depends upon 
the nature of your sins. Sins of dishonesty, sins of 
falsehood, sins of self-indulgence, sins of intemper- 
ance, sins that work overtly and directly—theso are 
to be combated. They are to be so far put down that 
one shall havea reasonable assurance that he will not 
break out into violent transgression. 

There are also reany who are obstinate. They are 
not “easy to be entreated,” as God’s word commands 
Christians to be. There are other men who are 
haughty and proud; they do not “ cendescend to men 
of low estate,”’ as God’s word commands them to do. 
There are many who are conscious that their heart is 
full of selfishness. There are others who are conscious 
that they are whirled about by vanities here and 
there. A great many persons who are tried by these 
various besetments in their constitution, are waiting 
for the dissolving work of grace, that shall take away 
their evil traits, and when they have a consciousness 
that they are released from them. they think they 
will be fit to go into the church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Isay that when a man has set upa warfare 
against there things, and means: to wage it for life; 
when 2 man sees what his line of duty is in regard’ to. 
the subjection of his nature to the Lord J esus Christ, 
and the royal law of love has been proclaimed to his 


pride, and selfishness, and vanity, and he is deter- | 


‘mined to subdue his ¥ hole being to the Saviour's will, 
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he bas aright to go into the church of God.. “What! 
when he knows that to-morrow he will be selfish and 
proud again?” Yes. ‘“ And when he knows that t8- 
morrow vanity will carry him away captive?’ Yes. 
So that be is not in league with these things, and so 
that itis his purpose to overcome them, he has a right 
to come into fellowship with the Lord Jesus Christ’s 
people. 

Such fellowship is needful; for nowhere on earth 
can ) ou find a man who has reached a state of perfec- 
tion in regard to any of these constitutional peculiari- 
ties. Are we not all sinners? Are we not all fighting 
the same battle? And do we not need to help each 
other in this work of holiness? 

When, therefore, you say, ‘‘ Fam not fit to go into 

the church,” there is a sense in which not being fit is 
fitness. There is a sense in which a want of fitness is 
a reason wby one should go into church. As it is 
proper that ignorance should go to school, and sick- 
ness into the hospital, or be placed under the physi- 
cian’s care, £0 in one sense, actual sinfulness should 
pring a man into the church of Christ, becaus it is the 
nursery of piety; because itis the place where God 
dwells with bis people, and where his sympathy will 
help them. ° 

There are cthers who will say, ‘‘ My knowledge and 
experience of Christian life are all unripe. It will re- 
quire some time to ascertain whether they are genuine 
and lasting or not.’”” Ido not read that the apostles 
put men on a very long probation. As soon as aman 
was willing to follow the Lord Jesus Christ, that very 
day he companied with the people of God. Ido not 
think we gain much by long probationary periods. 
‘There are many ways in which men may be sheltered 
and nurtured in the Lord’s house; and there are many 
persons whe Will be saved if they are brought prompt- 
ly into the church after they are converted, while 
they will be lost if they are left outside of the church, 
and at the mercy of the influences which prevail there. 
Many men are tempted more than they are able to 
bear, after they are converted, who, if they were 
gathered promptly into the fold of Christ, would be 
protected and saved. The wisest course for persons 
who desire to live a Christian life is to join themselves 
to the people of God at once.’ 

It may or it may not be wise for persons to be in- 
structed before they enter the church. Oftentimes 
there should be a preliminary stage of instruction ; but 
so far as anything further than a clear knowledge of 
Christian duty is concerned, while you are waiting for 
instruction, you are far more likely to lose than to 

‘ain. 
vs I remember talking, in Terre Haute, with a man whg 


had been a gambler, aiid had seei about every side of 


wickedness. He seemed to hav¥e beeii arrested by the 
Spirit of God; and he came into an inquify- meeting 
that I was holding. As Isat and conversed with him, 
he turned to me with great frankness, aiid said, ‘Mr. 
Beecher, will you not tell me what you mean by Jesus 
Christ? Who was he? Where did he come from? 
What did he do?’ He did not know anything more 
about the Saviour than a heathen; and although I was 
impressed with his sincerity, his was a case in which 
there would better be a pause for some instruction. 
He hed been brought up in such brutish habits that 
he knew no more than a common heathen in regard to 
the facts relating to the Master. There may be extreme 
cases where persons have been deprived of the teach- 
ing of Christian parents, and have been beyond the 
reach of the sanctuary; but where persons have been 
reared in Christian families, and have enjoyed the 
privileges of the church from Sabbath to Sabbath, and 
have heard tbe truth proclaimed from their youth up, 
‘they do not need to wait to be instructed. When it is 
their purpose to live for the Lord Jesus Christ, they do 
not need to be instructed before they come into the 
cburch. 

It is sometimes asked me, ‘‘ Do you think it wise for 
persons to come into the church too young?” Oh no, 
I do not think persons ought to join the church too 
young. “ Well, how young may they unite with the 
church?’ Just as young as they give evidence that 
they are united to the Lord Jesus Christ. There are 
some children that I believe are God’s dear children 
when they are four years old, when they are five years 
old, when they are six years old, when they are seven 
years old, when they are eight, nine, ten, eleven, 
twelve, thirteen years old. ‘ Well, how can you tell 
whether they are children of God or not?” How can 
I tell that this table is not a musical instrument? I 
know it is not by the fact that it does not make music 
when I touch it. How do I know that yonder piano is 
4 musical instrument ? Because it responds to my 
touch. How do you know that a person is a child of 
‘Christ? Because when the subject of Christianity is 
presented to him, he knows the difference between 
faith, and trust, and love, and aspiration and their 

contraries. Do you suppose that a child is not compe- 
tent to comprehend these things? They-are so com- 
Petent that the Lord Jesus Christ says to men, “ You 
must go back to the condition of children before you 
can enter the kingdem of God.”” Men must become as 
little children before they are ready to start in the 
Christian course. When they are as little children, 
then they are fit to be received into fellowship with 
Gcd’s people. I believe that where children have been 
Wisely instructed, and have learned earnestly and sin- 
cerely to love the things which belong to the kingdom 
cf God, they are more apt to remain steadfast to the 
end, after being brought into the church, than those 


‘who are brought into the church from among adults, 


And where children love Jesus, and, according to their 





knowledge are seeking to walk in the ways of the Lord, 
I feel that it is a shame to hold them out of the.c 1:urch 
of Christ. I think that while there are some d ingers 


arising from this course, on the whole it is justi ied by | 


its fruits in the experience of those ‘who h:ve at- 
tempted it. My own experience during a ministry of 
nearly ferty years has been that children who have 
gone into the church at the age of eight or ten years, 
and upwards, have done better, on an average, than 


_those who came in at an adult period. Therefore I 


say, “Suffer little children to come, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
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. VALUE OF THE GENEVA ARBITRATION AS A PRECEDENT. 


(From the Nation.) 


T is true that the fact that the dispute between 
_t England and America was capable of settlement in 
dollars and cents has powerfully aided in converting it 
into a peaceable lawsuit, and that the fact that tif jur- 
isprudence of the two countries supplied a common 
measure of damages, has done much to simplify the 
procedure. But then it has to be taken into account 
that probably no international dispute was ever at- 
tended by such aforce of passion. Few or no Euro- 
pean writers who talk of hate or resentment, have an 
adequate idea of what this means in a community 
possessing as much education and taking as much per- 
sonal interest in public affairs as the people of the 
United States. The wildest popular excitement in 
England or any other European country on a foreign 
question falls very far short, in extent and intensity, of 
that which prevails under similar circumstances here, 
because it only reaches a comparatively small class. 
The number of persons in England te whom a dispute 
with a foreign State comes home asa personal matter, 
and who contribute their personal passions to shape 
the policy of the Government, 1s comparatively vety 
small; here, the number who do not throw themselves 
into it,is verysmall. It is difficult, indeed, to give 
any one who was not in personal contact with the 
American public bet ween 1862 and 1870 an idea of how 
very much deeper than pecuniary ‘“ damages” the 
Alabama question went, and of the consequent mag- 
nitude of the triumph over barbarous passions 
wrought by the Treaty. 

We should say, therefore, that although the judicial 
habits of the two countries have made 5 -,..~ful settle 
ment eagy, once settlement was resolvé2 dn, the docis- 
at least the ordiiiary difficulties, and we here leave out 
of sight the obstructive influetice exercised by the un- 
fortunate historical relations of the two countries, im- 
portant for the purposes of eur argument as this is. 
In considering the readiness of nations 10 go to war, 
and trying to form a judgment as te the probabilities 
of war hereafter, and of the likelihood of the Geneva 
precedent’s obtaining a ready acceptance, we find, too, 
that of the five wars we have mentioned, [as having 
occurred within the last twenty years—the Crimean, 
the Italian war of 1859, the American, the Prussian. 
Austrian, and the German- French], all but one 
were due to circumstances of an abnormal character, 
in their very nature provocative of war, and very un- 
likely ever to arise again. With Germany and 
Itcly united, two provocations to war, which it has 
taken a century to create, have passed away. Some- 
thing else may take their place, but it will need at least 
the same length of time to create them, and in our day 
pacific influences gain strength in a geometrical ratio. 
We may say the same thing, mutatis mutandis, of our 
rebeliion. There then remains as @ source of 
continued apprehension the Turkish question, which 
breught on the Crimean war; and it must be confessed 
that this does give every reason to expect a renewal of 
hostilities, and presents a problem more difficult to 
solve by arbitration than any, for arbitration in it 
would mean neither more nor less than the submission 
by Russia tu a court of the question what ‘the des- 
tiny’’ of the Russian people ought to be, and this is 
almost ludicrous to expect. : 

In calculating the influence of the Geneva Tribunal, 
we have, too, to take into account the enormous influ- 
ence of habit on the human mind, and the effect it has 
in perverting the judgment. The toleration which 
war meets with from public opinion is due to very 
much the same causes as the toleration accorded in 
some countries to duelling. Duelling is senseless, all 
admit, though nobody can picture to himself any good 
way of avoiding it; but let afew men of undoubted 
honor and courage avoid it, or the law rigorously put 
it down, as in England, and the spell is broken—the 
practice suddenly becomes ridiculous. We have little 
doubt that come such sobering and enlightening influ- 
ence with regard to war will be exercised by the Gen- 
eva arbitration. It will familiarize civilized nations 
with the idea that there is an honorable way of avoid- 
ing war, and the general popular abhorrence of war 
is ordinarily and naturally so strong, that if a prac- 
tical and tried way of avoiding it were present te 
everybody’s mind, very few would think of examin- 
ing any particular dispute to see whether it came 
under the class which philosophers pronounced ca- 
pable of settlement by arbitration, and generals and 
politicians would find the difficulty of resorting to 
hostilities enormously increased. Even the discussion 
whether a case was fit for arbitration or net would 
have a-pacjfic tefiuence. 





MR. GREELEY AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
> {¥rom Harper’s Weekly.} 
R. GREELEY’S words are these, and we in- 


vite all thoughtful men who understand the © 


evils and difficulties of the present system to consider 
them carefully : 


“In two or three instances I have been asked to say 
whether I would or would not, if elected, confine my 
appointments to Republicans. I answer these by 
pointing to that plank of the Cincinzati platform 
wherein all who concur in the principles therein set 
forth are cordially invited to participate in their es- 
tablishment and vindication. y never yet heard of a 
man who invited his neighbors to help him raise a 
house, and proceeded to kick them out of it so soon 
as the roof was fairly over his head. For my owr 
part, I recognize every honest man who approves and 
adheres to the Cincinnati platform as my political 
brother, and, as such, fully entitled to my confidence 
and friendly regard.” 

This is merely a dextrous statement of the old and 
familiar and fatal doctrine, which is the very root of 
the evil im the civil service, that to the “victor be- 
longs the spoils of the enemy.” It has gained in pro- 
lixity since Mr. Marcy first announced it, but it has 
not changed its character. Mr. Greeley, speaking t0- 
an audience of which a very large part was composed 
of Democrats, says that he expects to be elected by_ 
the combined votes of Democrats and Republicans, 
and that all those who adhere to the Cincinnati plat- 
form and the Cincinnati candidates, whatever they 
may have been before, may expect to share in the dis- 
tribution of offices. The Democrats who vote for me, 
says Mr. Greeley in substance, will be treated in this 
matter quite as well as the republicans. . eh ae ® 

We ask any man in the country who understands and 
would correct the evils of our present civil service sys- 
tem whether he thinks that one method of correction 
is the election of a candidate who elaborately declares 
that to the victor belong the spoils? Mr. Greeley does 
not say that if he should be elected, and a vacancy in 
an office should occur, he would fill it by the person 
who was found to be most qualified, but he says that 
he “never heard of aman who invited his neighbors 
to help him raise a house, and proceeded to kick them 
out of it so soon as the roef was fairly over his head.” 
The fact that they help him to raise the roof is enough. 
The laborer is worthy of hishire. A vote for Greeley 
isa valid claim for offiee. Now the Cincinnati platform 
declares that “ honesty, capacity and fidelity, consti- 
tute the only valid elaim to employment.” Could there 
bea more amusing comment upon the Cinciguati 
platform than this speech of the Cincinnati can- 
didate? 


MATRIMONIAL INCOMPATIBILITY AVOIDABLE. 
. (From an Essay by Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D.) 


HE truth is that the greater proportion of the 

so-called incompatibilities and uncongenialities 
ot domeetic life, which are so often made the ground 
for the disruption of the matrimonial bond, are inad- 
wissible asa justifying ground fer any such dissolu- 
tion, and could readily be overcome and blotted out 
of existence if the parties most concerned had only 
the will to doit. A couple are no sooner married than 
they find that differences of opinion and mutual jars 
ensue, and all is not gold that glistened; and then one 
or both straightway imagine that there is no remedy 
but in ruthlessly breaking the solemn, sacred tie that 
binds them. A vague, restless feeling seizes upon one 
or both, producing discontent, engendering a certain 
thought of present bondage which exists mostly in 
fancy, and creating a feverish desire for other associa- 
tions and spheres which are supposed to be more fitted 
and providentially designed for the mind and heart. 
No escape, it is suid, but in cutting the knot. Itisa 
delusion. The marriage relation, in all ite history, was 
never expected, perhaps, to be entirely free from mis- 
understandings and discords. Foolish to think that 
the whole mutual life can flow on, like the earlier 
stream, withoui a ripple or eddy. Home is a school, a 
discipline, whereby husband and wife are to grow into 
each other, getting rid of their angularities, harmon- 
izing their peculiar characteristics, and more. and 
more becoming one in thought, sympathy and life. 
The trué blessedness of wedded souls is not ensured 
by a simple exchange. of plighted faith. It comes 
through and after many a self-denial, many a cruci- 
fixion of the will, many a scourging of the resent- 
ment, anger, pride, vanity, and passion of the heart. 
It is true here, as in other relations, that he who saveth 
his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life shall 
save it. 


ROMANISM THE GUARANTEB OF LIBERTY. 
{From the (Catholic) Tablet.} 


IBERTY has no guarantee where there is no 
divinely commissioned spiritual authority—that 
is to say, where there is no divinely commissioned 
Church, with authority from God, above and inde- 
pendent of secular society, to which the State is subor- 
dinated and bound to hear, and whose decisions in the 
case are for it the law of God, which it must not trans- 
gress and must observe. Here is the significance of the 
decree of the council of the Vatican, defining the 
Pope to be, by divine right, the supreme governor of 
the universal Church. Hence, whoever wars against 
the Pope wars against liberty, and is playing, whether 
he knows it or not, into the hands ef despotism, and 
a despotism that extends alike over both body 
and soul. Let Catholics stand, then, firmly by the 
Pope. : . : 
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Literature and Att. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


—The statistical] results of the public school sys- 
tem of this State for the past scholastic year are decid- 
edly encouraging. The legal school population of the 
State—all between five and twenty-one years of age— 
is a little over a miliion and a half. Of this numbor 
considerably more than a million attended the public 
schools during some portion of the year. Taking into 
account the thousands of children receiving instruc- 
tion in private schools, and the large number of youth 
over sixteen, at which period the common-school 
course is usually completed, it would appear that we 
have pretty nearly reached the maximum of school 
attendance as regards number. The main objects to 
be aimed at now are to increase the average time of 
attendance and the efficiency of the teaching, both of 
which show great improvement in the last decade. The 
estimated valve of the school buildings and sites has 
nearly doubled during the past five years. Thera has 
been a marked improvement too in the wages paid to 
teachers, the increase for the past year being $155,109. 


—At the late International Prison Congress in 
London the remarkable decrease of crime in enlight- 
ened countries was a subject of much comment and 
congratulation. It was attributed mainly to the 
effect of industrial schools and reformatories, and to 
the diffusion of knowledge among the people, leading 
to juster moral views, to increased capacity on the part 
of the masses to earn their living by remunerative 
labor, and to emigration in order to escape the great 
cause of criminality—poverty. 


—Seven years ago, Charles L. Brace was a dele- 
gate to a Prison Congress in England. He has beon 
there again this summer on the same mission. Writing 
to the Times, of this city, concerning the condition of 
things in England, especially among those whose wel- 
fare he has most at heart—the poor and the criminal— 
he says: ‘‘During these seven years, the Reformers of 
England have brought about what ought to have been 
accomplished a century since—the beginnings of a sys- 
tem of national education. Had England a hundred 
years ago given education instead of alms, she would 
have been a vastly happier and better nation now. So 
far as concerns the prevention of crime, the checking 
of the growth of the dangerous. classes, and the solu- 
tion of social problems, I consider the movements of 
the National Education Reformers as vastly more im- 
portant than all the charities or eleemosynary institu- 
tions. The free school, or better still, the enforced 
education of the poor, is the best prevention of crime 
and yauperism.” 

—The University of Berlin appears to be losing 
its superiority, at least so far as attendance 1s con- 
cerned. It has now only 2,00@ stndents against 2,500 a 
year ago, while Leipsig has increased its numbers to 
2,315. This “highly significant fact’’ is accounted for 
by the National Zeitung partly by the diminished at- 
- tractions of Rerlin during the summer, partly by the 
high price of living in Berlin, but chiefly by the lack 
ef Professors in the most useful departments of study. 
A student, it observes, will not go to Berlin when he 
knows that he can learn neither German bistory nor 
German law there, and pronounces it a disgrace to 
Prussia that such should be the fact. 


—By a legal decision, the female medical stu- 
-dents at the University of Edinburgh have gained as 
a right what they have so long sought in vain asa 
favor. Speaking of the affair, the Pall Mall Gazette 
remarks: ‘The decision is rather awkward for the 
/ university, or, at all events, for those of its medical 
professors who have all along proclaimed that rather 
than teach a woman they will resign their professor- 
ships. But the senatus has itself to thank for the posi- 
tion in which it finds itself, and we do not fancy it will 
have much public sympathy.” 


BOOKS. 


The Mystery of Pain: a Book for the Sorrowful. 
By James Hinton, author of “‘ Manand his Dwelling- 
piace,” ete. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1872. 
This little book of a hundred pages is.a deeply 

thoughtful and deeply religious study of the meaning 

and purpose of the element of pain in human life. 

The author tells us itis addressed to the sorrowful. 

“To those to whom this name especially belongs, the 

\book will have a special value. But every thoughtful 

person has felt enough of suffering to follow with the 
strongest interest this search into its meaning. Its 
thought is Christian in its whole texture, but lies out- 
side of formal theology and avoids technical theologi- 
calterms. The question underiaken receives at the 
outset a definite answer; a thought is set forth which 
as: new, nut in its fundamental elements, bub in its 
arrangement and presentation of them. Itgathersup 
and puts into intellectual form what has been felt by 
many and lived by many. This leading idea, stated at 
tthe beginning, is carried through the book in devel- 
opment, illustration and defense. 

We do not know that we can so condense it as to 
give any adequate hint at the line of thought. Some- 
thing like this is included in it; that love is the high- 
est form of happiness and the supreme good; that love 
for its completeness must involve sacrifice; sacrifice 
includes loss, and loss, not rightly borne, 1s pain, 
while borne willingly for love’s sake, it becomes joy. 
This thought is applied, not only to individual ex- 

perience, but to the whole development of the race, 





It is assumed that a great education is going on, a pro- 
cess by which what‘is now pain shall become minister 
of the highest joy; and solitary joy shall be merged 
in that of the wholecreation. Incidentally, the author 
ex presses his belief in the final redemption of all men, 
as a Scriptural truth; but he does not press this as e3- 
sential to his main idea. 

This is but a rough and imperfect statement of the 
leading thought of the book. No brief description 
can represent the whole scope of its thought. It is 
totally different from ordinary books of devotion and 
consolation. It is essentially intellectual in its form, 
and some degree of intellectual training may ba 
necessary to thoroughly follow its thought. It is not, 
however; for the scholarly alone or especially. We give 
it our strongest recommendation not only to “ the sor- 
rowful” distinctively, but to all who thoughtfully 
consider life, and would find its highest good. Itisa 
soul-fee ding book; it kindles and inspires; it is full of 
the spirit of Him who, as a “ Man of Sorrows,” saved 
mankind. 


The Fractical Pocket Commentary: Critical and 
Explanatory. By the Rev. Robt. Jamisen, D.D., 
Bev. A. R. Faussett, A.M., and the Rev. David 
Brown,D.D. Vol.1.: Matihewand Mark. Chioag): 
A = Thomyson & Co. New York: W. M. Perkins. 

lie 

This isa reprint of an English work. It is, we are 
informed, the first of a uniform series of tea volum:s, 
covering the whole Bible, to be issued at intervals of 
a few wecks, ata dollara volumes. Itis of convenient 
size for carrying in the hand, or in an overcoat pock :t; 
in light but substantial binding; on good paper; type 
rather small but clear; with a few maps and wood en- 
gravings which do not add much to its value. 

As to its substanc3,--of the three adjectives, “ Praz- 
tical,” “Critical” and ‘“Explaaatory,” employed in 
its title, the first indicates its main characteristic. It 
belongs to the class of commentaries which aim more 
at enforcing the Scripture than explaining it, thoug 
not ignoring the latter. The textis not printed sepa- 
rately, but the greater part of it is interwoven ino the 
page with the exposition, being in heavier-faced type 
than the latter, so that the eye readily distinguishes it. 
The text is generally followed by a few words of ex- 
planatien of any obvious difficulty, or noteworthy pe- 
culiarity, given in clear, direct and popular languaga; 
with such comment as will enable the reader to gras) 
the connection with what precedes and follows; and 
often with reference to the corresponding passages in 
the other Gospels. This exposition frequently runs 
into exhortation, sometimes ejaculatory, sometimes 
drawn out at considerable length, always earnest and 
practical. The theology is strictly evangelical, and 
there is frequent reference to thestandard evangelical 
doctrines, both by way of proof and of application. 
Eut there is, in the present volume, little insis{aace 
on the minutiw of doctrine. Occasionally we find 
what seems to us a somewhat narrow view of tha topic 
in hand. Thus,in the description of the last judz- 
ment, at the close of the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Matthew, ‘“‘all nations” is understood as e7clusive of 
the heathen; and the ministering to the poor which is 
the test of acceptance is referred solely to the Chris- 
tian poor. The accepted are represented as having 
singled out from the destitute and distressed those 
who were of the “ household of faith,’ as having had 
“ sweet fellowship” with them; a3 having mado their 
prison visitations to those who were persecuted by the 
enemies of the truth, etc.; in short Christ’s brathren, 
to assist whom is the supreme test, are made out 
to be not all mankind, but Christian believers. To 
us, this passage, and the whole spirit of Christ’s teach- 
ings, seem to have afar wider scope. We have taken 
this instance as an illustration of what we think a de- 
fect in the book, an occasional narrowness of view— 
but not as fairly characterizing its general spirit 
which is warmly and thoroughly Christian. In lan- 
guage it is always popular. the Greek text being never 
employed; but the results of considerable scholarship 
are presented in it. A “Bible Dictionary” of fifty- 
five pages is appended. Through its cheap and con- 
venient form, the direct and lucid style of the expo- 
sition, 4nd its fresh and genuine tone, we doubt not it 
will be a widely useful book. 


Middlemarch. A Novel. 
Eliot, author of Adam Bede, etc. 
per & Brothers. 

We can see no reason for issuing the first half of this 
story by itself, but anything from George Eliot’s pen, 
be it only a fragment, is so rich and suggestive that 
after reading one can scarcely forbear to comment. 
Middlemarch is, thus far, devoid of striking incident, 
and the whole tone of its scenery and action is quiet. 
Its central interest is in the character of the heroine, 
and its development among the unpropitious circum. 
stances in which she is cast. The other personages are 
all subordinate, but drawn with that minute and life- 
like fidelity characteristic of the author. Work of 
such high artistic quality is never uninteresting, but 
we venture to think thet this story is overcrowded 
with commonplace people. George Eliot’s descrip- 
tions of such people, too, while they show wonderfully 
keen observation, seem to us to have one great defect 
in their utter want of sympathy. The study of them 
is very close, but it seems made wholly from the out- 
side. We get no sense of the common humanity 
which there is to them and us. To bring this home to 


Vol. I. By George 
New York: Har- 


the reader so that we shall feel not only the interest 
of curiosity but the interest of sympathy, in dull and 
mediocre and imperfect people, is perhaps the highest 
achievement of geuius, 








Shakespeare and Scott have this power ina high da. 
gree; but George Eliot, whose portraiture of nobig 
characters is sometimes worthy even of Shakespeare's 
hand, fails to bring these common lives into the circle 


- of our sympathies. 


Buta single character like Dorothea is enough to 
make a book great. In this creation is the veritabie 
inspiration of genius. The originality, the freshness, 
the perfect keeping, are wonderful. The tragedy of 
her life—the pain of a noble soul slowly awakenins 
from its vision of an ideal life to the dreary facts 
the hopeless limitations of its lot—takes ths strongest 
hold on the reader. In her heroic aspect, she doag 
not cease to be exceedingly human and lovable, 
Wherever she appears in the story, she brings with 
her the light and charm that have grown dim in her 
absence. 

The intense inner life of our time—the questionings, 
the groping for the ideal good, the working at the old 
problem, ‘‘ Given, self; to find God,’—infuse their 
spirit into this, as into a}l the author’s works, though 
it runs wholly free of the conventional grooves of 
discussion. The style is, beyond that of any of her 
other books, epigrammatic; brilliantly. but to us often 
futiguirgly so. We-will not say that there is on the 
author’s part a constant excessive striving after telling 
sentences, but the effect on our mind is as if it wera 
£0. It is perhaps only a question of taste, whether 
such a style ora more tranquil and even one is the 
better. Certainly the side-strokes of generalization 
with which these pages abound are so full of wisdom 
and insight that we could not well afford to spare 
them. They meke of the book tasking reading for 
the summer idler; perhaps they occasionally mar its 
cecmpleteness as a work of art; but they increase its 
richness as a treasury of thought. 


The Insect World. By Louis Figuier. New York: 


D. Appletcn & Co. 

Science is unquestionably cosmopolitan; but we 
confess to a feeling of disappointment when we take 
up a book like this, popularly written, handsomely 
and profusely illustrated, and, in general terms, cred- 
itable to the publishers, only to find that i¢ has not 
been specially edited to meet the wants of the Ameri- 
can public. Entomology is not an entrancing study 
to the majority of the human race; but the depreda- 
tions of insects on our crops prove that it has its part 
to play in the world. When entomologists can tell us 
how to check the ravages of the potatoe-bug, or of the 
grasshopper, the great public will be quick to acknowl- 
edge the practical value of their investigations, M. 
Figuier’s book is a translation from the French, re- 
vised by Mr. P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S., an English 
entomologist, published in England and especially 
adapted for use in that country and in France. Its 
arrangement is admirable, and to an amateur it will 
prove a valuable aid in acquiring a knowledge of 
classification and of the different orders of this won- 
derful insect world that surrounds us, and whose in- 
habitants are often more familiar than welcome. 


Doctor Vandyke. By John Esten Cooke. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. As the author of The Vir- 
gininia Comedians and Surry of Eagle’s Nest, Mr. 
Cooke has secured a large number of admiring read- 
ers. His novels are not precisely such as we would 
select for our own light reading, but they are very ab- 
sorbing. Dr. Vandykeisan American fiction—Temp. 
about 1750. Scene, Virginia. The author delights in 
describing the stately social doings of the day, and 
probably succeeds in making his picture far more at- 
tractive than was the reality. “fowever this may be, 
he peoples his pages with very elegant personages 
of both sexes, and tells, with considerable power, a 
very thrilling tale of their lives and loves. 


Philadelphia and its Environs. J. B. Lippia- 
cott & Co. A handsomely illustrated pamphlet, set- 
ting forth the attractions, historical and other wise, of 
the “City of Brotherly Love.” 


An Account of the Battleof Bunker Hill. By 
David Pulsifer. Boston: A. Williams & Co. This 
little monograph is prepared with great care from the 
valuable records in the archives of the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society, and in addition to tue 
American yiew of the famous fight, gives General 
Burgoyne’s account of it, that officer having been 
present as a spectator of the whole affair. 


In our notice of A Dictionary of Words and Phrasc3 
Used in Commerce, in our issue of Aug. 7, it should 
have been stated that the book is published by Taintor 
Brothers, 678 Broadway, New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


D. APPLETON & Co., New York. 
“The Insect World,” 

* Doctor Vandyke,” 
SHELDON & Co., New York. rr 
* Colton’s Commen School Geography. Ls 

* Colton’s New Introductory pager J: 
J. B. LIpprIncortt & Co., Philadelphiu. 
Jamieson. Faussett and Brown, “ Commentary on 7 ae 
J.J. Burnier, ‘Study of the French nk ia . 
GINN BROTHERS. Boston. af 
John & Woodman, “The Chandler Elements of Drawing. 
A. 8. BARNES & Co., New York. | 
James Monteith, ‘ Comprehensive rn 
, MISSIONARY Hovusé, London. ” 
“ eee, oT the Charen Missionary Society for 1871-72. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, New York. ' 
Rose Porter, * Uplands and Lowlands,” ; i 
Anna Warner, * Gardening by aoe - 
E J. HAL & Sons, New York. e 
F. G. De Fontaine (compiler), * Best Thoughts of Charles Dickens,¢ 
We have also received current numbers of the following publica 


Price. 
$3 59 
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Author. 


Louis Figuier, 
John Esten Cooke, 
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tions: 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 





MUSIC, &. 


EDUCATIONAL, ~- - 








a 
INT TO THE WORKING Man.—A man with 
a pas however poor he may be, owes: 't to 
his wife 10 save her health and strength in 
every way possible. He has no right to allow 
the motker of his children to wear her life-out 
toiling with her needle to clothe her family. 
‘His duty is to buy the New Wilson Under- 
eed Sewing Machine, the best machine for 
‘family sewing ever invented, and he can buy 
one for fifty dollars. More than this, he can 
buy the Wilson machine upon terms which 
-enable him to pay for it in small monthly in- 
stallments, that he can spare out ot his wages, 
without feeling the drain. He will get there- 
‘by a machine capable of doing every variety 
oft family work in the most beautiful manner, 
a machine that even a child can operate, an 
which wiil prove a permanent family blessing. 
Salesroom, 707 Broaéway, New York, and 
in all other cities in the U.S. The company 
want agents in country towns. 


Hap the Wilcox & Gibbs Silent Family Sew- 
"ng Matiine been invented before the lock- 
-stiich machine there would probably not 
have been a double-thread machine in ex- 
jstence at the present day. The supposed ne- 
essity fir a second thread and a shuttle has 
now disappeared from machine sewing, but 
an enormous amount of capital is interested 
in maintaining an opposite opinion, 


For WASHING DisHEs, BATH TUBS, FLOORS, 
TABL:s, &C.— Where soap was tormerly used 
Morgan’s Sapolio is invaluable, and once used 
will never be dispensed with. 


WILSON’S ADJUSTABLE Inon CHarR for the 
invalid, sick or well, it is invaluable. As a 
ped, lounge, or chair, no equal. Call and see 
them, or send fora circular, at 38 Reade Street, 
New York. 


KIMBALL BROTHERS, Boston, is the place to 
buy your Fine Carriages. Send for Catalogue 
of styles. Mailed free. 


THE ONLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 
ing silver is Inderical Silver Soap. As a paint 
cleaner it is simply perfect. 


Ff Ust tue Best. It is the cheapest. Frank 
Miller’s Harness OU contains no Coal or Min- 
-eral Oils. 


ADVICcE.—Send for free Price List. Jones’ 
‘Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 








“THE BEST BOOK FOR SUMMER 
READING! 


-Everybody has read or is reading that 
most Popular Novel, 
M* WIFE AND I; 
Or, 
‘Harry Henperson’s History, 


An American Tale for the times. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


“It is one of her very best.”—Scribner’s Monthly. 
“This, her latest work, is incomparably her best. 
‘gt faoughis and ‘purpose, and fooling.” Bag l 
« Cc , '. 7 Pe 
. ¥.) Commore Advertiser. eee 
400 pages, 12mo., Illustrated. 
Extra Cloth, Stamped Cover. Price $1.76. 
€®” For sale bu all Booksellers, or will be 
-mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
. 27 Park Pt.ce, New York 


Yyealcat PEOPLE EVERY WHERE 


Are invited to examine our new Collection 
of Church Music, entitled 


' THE STANDARD! 


The following gentlemen, well-known in Mu- 
sical circles, contribute Tunes, Sentences or An- 
thems to its pages : 





H. K. Oliver, L.H.Southard, CC. P. Morrison, 
L.W. Wheeler, Nathan Barker, M. Slason, 

T.H. Tanner, A.C. Guttersen, G. M. Monroe, 
J.H. Tenney, C. Cushman, . W. Ballard, 


on 


i F. 
8. F. Merrill W. P. Dale, tto Lobb, 
Dr.M.J.Munger, 8. Wesley Martin. 
The Editors are 
L. O. EMERSON, of Boston, 
H. R. PALMER, of Chicago, 
of whose former publications, 1,500,000 copies have 
been sold. 


While designed to supply the wants of Chorus 

‘Choirs, Singing-Schools and Conventions, its large 

supply of new Sentences, Motets and Anthems, 
‘render it an excellent ‘ 


Book roR QUARTETTE CHOIRS. 
Price, $1.50; Per Doz., $13.50. For $1.25, specimen 


Copies will be mailed for the present, post-paid, to 
any address. 





We also commend our new SPARKLING RUBIES 
© ¢Cts.). for Sabbath-sch®ols, PILGRIM’s HARP 
(€0 c:s.), for Vestries, and HOUR OF SINGING ($1.00), 
for High Schools. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. New York. 


ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE, 
133 Nassau STREET, 


American or Foreign Publications sent by mail 
Dost-paid at Catalogue prices. 4 


RS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Bend 
Se OSU fru €. C HOMCON, So th Aver 
} ] ‘HE BECKWITH SEWING MA- 

CHINE, Bent | by express to any ad- 


MA ANY, 
_ No. 36 West Broadway, New You . 

















ee 
CHEAP EDITIONS 


or 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


In paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 










es. 
wes Paper. Gloth. 
Bach’s 4S Preludes and Fugues pom. oogpeces 4 
“ “4 Books, each.........$1 60 
Beethoven’s Thirty-eight Sonatas....... 20 380 
- i Miscellaneous ™ 18 
ic asicuensnscsascescces 
Chopin’s Valses..... 124 
Polonaises 150 
= Notturnos. 150 
od Masurkas . 150 
od Ballades... -150 
“ PROIUGOS 20. cnccccescegecceccoces 2a 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder »2hne Worte (8 
Books) folio, splendidly bound....... 4 8 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, oc- om 
is shasash dssnsonhunstahonmbenteneens 
Mendelsschn’s Piano-forte Works, fo- 
lio, sple-.didly bound, 3 vols., each 6 00 
Mendelssohn’s do. do., octavo, 3 vols., 250 8 
QBN, .ceccccarcrccccccccccccescoccccooce ° 
Schubert's Ten Sommtas.........sseeee ooo LO 86 
Dances, complete. 5 
” Pi@COS .....cccceee 4 5 i | 
wart’s Sonatas.........--+ ne sesese 
Weber's =. Pianofort Works 1% 3a 
Schumann’s Album, containing forty- 
three PieceB.........secccccccccesccess 10 38 
Schumann’s Forest Scenes, nine Easy 
Pieces...---ssereeee eeceevcceeceocceccess 86S 


MOTHER GOOSE, 

NAL NURSERY RHYMES. Set to Music 
ak W, BLK = 6 benatitul, Illustrations 
engraved by the Brothers ziel. Paper 
Splendidly bound in cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 


@2@7" Send for Catalogue and Lists to 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 








THREE NEW MUSi€ BOOKS 
JUST OUT! 


Sa Loasr,” 
’ 
G By GEO. F. ROOT. 


BY FAR THE BEST and Most CAREFULLY PRE- 
PARED SINGING BOOK by this AUTHOR, 


IS NOW READY! 
80,000 Copies Sold in Advance ! 
Price $13.£0 per doz. Specimen copy post-paid $1.25, 


THE TRUE 
JUVENILE SONG BOOK! 
By A. N. JOHNSON. 


The best book ever issued for Schools, Semi- 
naries and Academies. £5.00 per dozen; specimen 
copy 50 cents, post-paid, by mail. 


THE HOUR OF PRAISE, 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


A collection of the best pieces %f this author 
for Short Schools, Praise Meetings, and Congre- 
ational Classes, Ninety-six pages, size of ‘*‘ Glory,” 
= — at $5,00 per dozen; spedimen copy 50 cts. 
y muil. 


Any orall of the above books sent post-paid on 
receipt of the price. 


JOHN CHURCH & OCO., 
CINCINNATI, OBIO. 





BY THE BEST 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK!! 
THE 


“CORONATION,” 


BY T. F. SEWARD AND C. G. ALLEN, 
ASSISTED BY 
DR. LOWELL MASON. 
400 large pages; price $1.50; per doz. $13.50. 


IT WILL STAND THE TEST!!! 
READ A FEW REASONS WHY 
“ CORONATION” IS THE BEST. 
ist.—CORONATION has the best of authors. 


2d.—CORONATION contains at least one-third more 
tunes than the other new books. 

8d.—CORONATION contains the most thorough and 
concise method for learning to read music, and 
hence is the best adapted for Singing-Schools, 
Conventions, etc. ‘ 

4th-—CORONATION is printed on fine pape , in the 
best style, and is firmly bound, 'o satisfy 
yourself, 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR THB 
“ CORONATION,” 
AND EXAMINE IT, 
Or send $1.25 to the Publishers for a Specimen copy. 


Published by BIGLOW & MAIN, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY,) 


425 Broome 8t., New York, and 
756 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 





H &H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broad- 
. y, Opp. Metropolites. CHROMOS & FRAMES, 
3TEREOSCOPE VIEWS, GRAPHOSCOPES, MEGAL- 
ETHOSCOPES, ALBUMS AND OTOGRAPHS OF 
CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. ? 


HEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 

WORLD. 136,782 New and Old Books on hand. 

gad te Geel cance. Tmogan Racdinees, te’ 
Beekman St.. New York. 








MERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 
The Largest First-Class House in New England. 
Vertical Railway, Suits, partments, 
LOR tart as tes 
LEWIS RICH & SON, proprietors. 


© arenas OF VHYSICIANS AND 


SURGEONS 


OF THE SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 
SESSION OF 1872-73. 
* The Lecture Term cf the present season will 
begin on the first Thursday in October and con- 
tinue eighteen weeks. After a vacation of two 
weeks the Recitatiuon and Clinical Instruction 
Term begins and continues to the last Wednes- 
in June. 
an reulars may be obtained by addressi PROF. 
FREDERICK HYDE, Dean of the Faculty, Cort- 
land, N Y.; or PROF. JOHN VAN DUYSB, Regis- 
trar of the Faculty, Syracuse, N.Y, 


jeveae INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


The Eighteenth Annual Session begins Sept 
ber lith. First-class educational advan- 
tages for boys, with healthful 


uation, 
s ae a fa - 
cial attention paid te Cammerc 
- Studics and Modern 











nguages. 
Thorough training tn 
English Branches, Latin and Greek 
by duates of our best Colleges. For Circu- 
Tare ap Ta GWAC, A. 
> 1 A. BM, 
D. A, ROWE, A: B., } Prinetpala. 


LLM SOLLEGES, 
H* vom COONDOR, ONT., CANADA. 
HELLMUTH COLLEGS, 
HEAD MASTER: 
Rev. FRANCIS L. CHECKLEY, B. A. 





HELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
PRESIDENT; 
Rev. THEOWORE IRVING, LL, D, 


— 


The next Term begins on Wednesday, tth “* 
Septemhes. Catalogues may be had by applying to 
OHN B. KITCHING, Esq., Duncan, Sherman & Co. 





ROUKS SEMINARY 


o ‘G LaprEs 
Otters the Best ADVANTAGES © Branches. 
ted delightfully. Buildings new. Spécial Pre- 
paratory Course fo 


r 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 
Record of 1872. with full pestiowece, sent on appli- 


cation. 

Lectures, 1872-3, Prof. E. L. Youmans, Rev. John 

Hall, Prof. Maria Mitchell and Rev. F. hk. Wheeler. 
MARY B. JOHNSON, Principal. 





pAcsae COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥., 
A. CRITTENDEN, Ph. D., Principal, 
Will re-open Sept. 18th, 1872, 


Application for Boarding Pupils may be made to 
Miss BE. J. SMITH, Packer Col. Institute, by letter 
till Sept. 5th, or later personally. 

For Catalogues, address as above. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 

STITUTE.— A Boarding Seminary for both 
sexes. Christian but not sectarian. College pre- 
paratory and Commercial Courses. Three courses 
or Ladies. Fifteen teachers. Fall Term, Aug. 
2%. Studentsadmitted anytime $&30 for thirteen 
weeks. Address JOSEPH C. KING, Ph. D., Fort 
Edward, N.Y. 








R. VAN NORMAN’S ENGLISH, 
FRENCH AND GERMAN FAMILY AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
CHILDREN, New York. 
Will commence its Sixteenth Year, September 


, 1872. 
For full information send for catalogue. 
Address, 


D. C. VAN NORMAN 
17 West 42d St., New York. 


OUGHKEEPSIE FEMALE ACAD- 
EMY.—This Institution furnishes superior 
accommodations, has a large corps of accomplished 
Teachers, and is, in every respect, first-class. Pu- 
Pils are carried through a collegiate sourse or fitted 
for Vassar College For Circulars containing terms, 

&c., please address the ree 

Rev. D. G. WRIGHT, A. M. 


DUDLEY INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Brooklyn Heights. Boarding and 
Day Pupils. The course of instruction is thorough. 
Dr. Dio Lewis’ system of Physical Culture is com- 
bined with the Intellectual work, characterizing 
the school with a remarkable degree of health. 
Fall Term will commence Sept. llth, 1872. For 
Circular apply to Miss M. A. DUDLBY, 23 Henry 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


YEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 
NARY, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Every depart- 
ment is on a liberal scale, with Instructors ——_ 
quatified for each. tteam-heat, gas-tight an 
water-works all peostees, Expense for Gradu- 
ating Course, $350. : «nd for Catalogues, er what 
is better, call and ex mine. Year begins Sept. 17th, 
1872. Cust. F. DOWD A.M, ncipal. 


ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, CO- 

BOURG, ONT., CANADA.—Lectures in Arts 

and Theology commence on Wednesday, 25th Sept. 

Matriculation examinations, 19th Sept. Total ex- 

nse for board, tuition and incidentals, from $100 

© $18 per annum. For further particulars see 
University Calendar. 

SAML. 8. NELLES, President. 


ORDENTOWN (N. J.) FEMALE 
COLLEGE.—Thorough instruction. Health- 
ful and beautiful location. Qne of the most care- 
fully conducted and best sustained institutions in 
the State. For terms, etc., address 
Rev. JOHN H: BRAKELRBY, Ph. D. 




















LATS AND GREEK are taught gra- 
tuifonsly in YONKERS MILITA INSTI- 
TUTE, by Rev. DAV. COLE, D.D., late Greek Prof. 
New Brunswick. BENJAMIN MASON, 

Box 654, Yonkers, N. Y. 


HESTNUT ST. FEMALE SEMINA- 
RY, PHILADELPHIA. 
Miss BONNBY AND Miss DILLAYH, PRINCIPALS. 
The twenty-third year of this English & French 
Boarding ath Day Schoo! will open Sept. 18th, at 
1615 Chestnut-st. Particulars from Circulars. 


ODDARD SEMINARY.—Boarding- 
dip er Rook enter Fehrs dee 
freat light aud washing, $4 per work. Yor furehes 











information and catalogues address the Princi 
LoL: BURRINGTON, Barre, Vt. 





GTAMPORD INSTITUT 
FOR BOYS. 
TWENTY-THIRD YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11. 


Fits for Yaie College and Sheffield Scientific 
hool, orfer active business. Salutary discipline 
and faithful instruction from the elementary En- 
gua up. Military drill and beating. A safe, 
pry home for boys. For Circulars, address 
W. C. WILLCOX, A.M., Rector, 
Stamford, Ot. 


OUNT PLEASANT MILITARY 
ACADEMY, a Select Boarding-School for 
Boys at Sing-Sing, on the Hudson. 

The ceurse of instruction embraces the follow- 
ing departments; classical, modern languages, ele- 
mentary, mathematical, lish studies and nat- 
ural science. Classes are also formed in music, 
drawing, fencing and elocution. 

A thoroughly organized military department, 
riding-school, with well-trained horses, gymna- 
sium, &c. Will reopen on WED&ESDAY, Sept. 18. 

BENJA & ALLEN, Principals. 
Sing Sing, N. ¥. 


RB‘ ISTON MUSIC SCHOOL, MARBLE 
Block, 22 Eliot St., Boston, Mass. Directors, 
J. W. Turts, President; J. W. ADAMS, F. F. FORD, 
G. H.HOWARD. Established tn 1853. Reorganized 
in 1871 upon a plan repeatedly acknowledged to be 
the best extant. and one securing the best discip- 
line und the MOST THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. ONLY 
THREE PUPILS IN A CLASS. Fall Term begins Sept. 
16. Terms, #10 to $25 per Quarter according to grade 
of pupil. Send for Circular to either of the Direc- 
tors. 











ATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Ee ty ee 
Sept. 16,1872. Only Artists of high grade as toach- 


. 8s 
ers, Address oMAS RYAN, Boston, Mass, 


"us MISSES GRAHAM, §U@OKES- 
SORS of the MISSES GRBEE™. witl Re-open 
their School for Young *as,at No. 1 Fifth Av- 
enue, first house fre~, washington Square, on 
Thursday, (be >", of September. 


HESTER SQUARE BOARDING ann 


DAz Saree aur 

Schoo! Year w ein Tuesdas, sent ~ i bef 
For Catalogue and Circular a pl to Rev ones 

GANNETT, 6 Chester Sanare, Boston, Mass. 


—_— 


LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson 

River Institute, Claverack, N. ¥. Rev. ALON- 

ZO FLACK. A. M., Pres't. Term opens Sept. 9th. 10 

Departments. 18 Instructors. DEDUCTION to - 
tlemen and ladies in NORMAL class, 


RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S FRENCH 
English and German Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children, No. 7 Kast 42d St. 
N. Y., re-opens Oct. Ist. The ablest Professors and 
urers are employed. 


OLLEGE OF MUSIC OF BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY, Boston, Mass. Post graduate” 
course in all departments for advanced music stu- 
dents. Year commences, Sept. 16. Send for Cir- 
cular, giving fall pertoulars, 0 
EK. TOURJER, Dean of College of Music, 


AKE FOREST ACADEMY, LAKE 
FOREST, lll.—A_ charmingly situated and 
splendidly equipped School for bo 8s. Send for 
Cataloxue. IRA W. ALLEN, Principal, 


COOrrAcE HILL SEMINARY FOR 
LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

with much personal care and culture, Brecisitiog 

—Music, Modern, Languages, and the Fine Arte. 


ORRIS’ FEMALE INSTITUTS, 
MORRISTOWN, N. J.— For Twenty-tive 
Young Ladies. Home and School advantages une 
surpassed. A few vacancies. 
C. G. HAZELTINKE, A.M., Principal. 


MASSION SQUARE _ INSTITUTR, 
N. Y¥ 





























(formerly Warring’s), POUGHKEEPSIN, 

. Y.—A Boarding School for Boys. Grounds ex- 

tensive; gymnastic drill. Begins Sept. 16. For 
catalogue address H. 8. JEWEIT, ‘AM, Prin. 


(OLDEN HILL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIBS, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Address, Miss EMILY NELSON. 


READ COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
—For Young Ladies, Worcester, Mass. The 

25th school year opine Sept. 11, 1872. Send for 

logue. HARRIS R. GREENE, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
mon and Sctontlac Pareutte, "Ite waperion montis 
stated in Circular. C. B. METCALF. jup’t. 


HE ELIZABETH INSTITUTEH, A 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
will re-open Sept. 18th. Apply to 
MISS N.C. REX, Fiizabeth, N. J. 

















a REEHOLD INSTITUTE, FREER 
for Hast: bO Coalenuan ih eo ee ag 
. ev. AG. CHAMBERS. 





OYS REALLY EDUCATED moral- 


ly, mentally and physically, b 
-” 7 en  RENSAMIN MASON, 
Box 654, Yonkers. N. Y. 





OHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. _An excellent home for boys, Ree 
opens Sept. 10. CHARLES D. MORRIS, M. A, 





FLUzZ4BETe COLLEGIATE ScHOOL.— 
Elizabeth, N. J, Home and tuition for boys, 
Address Rev. J. C. WYCKOFF. 





OR BOYS.—Superior advantages at 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





NASss4d ACADEMY. Nassau Rens- 
selaer Co., N.Y. Fall term commences 8 apt. 4, 
Send for Catalogues. A. B. WIGGLN, Principal. 


HE DONALD HIGHLAND INSTI- 

TUTE, Highland Falls, N. Y. For Bore. A 
Select Boarding-School delightfully located in the 
Highlands, near West Point. Fourth year opens . 
Sept. 6, 1872. ROBERT DONALD. A M., Principal. 


AK HILL LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 
28th Year pegins Sept, 19. Mrs. 8, EB. W. ATWAs 
TER. Principal. 


IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY 
R Poughkeepsie, N.Y. A thorough-goingschool 














for boys. 
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Wide A "and “ Fast A —— Canada subscribers must 
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We print on page 218 the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth Amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States; and we commend 
them to our readers as more profitable reading 
than most fresher matter. They make clear sev- 
eral points as to which there is a surprising 
amount of ignorance, even among _ intelligent 
people. 








Political assessments on officials, under whatever 
color or pretext, are rigidly forbidden by the civil 
service rules lately put in operation. We have 
seen frequent charges that in spite of this, con- 
tributions were now being levied on office-holders. 
We now have a definite statement that the em- 
ployees in the New York Custom House were 
notified last Saturday that on the next pay-day 
they were expected to contribute each a specified 
sum to the campaign expenses. This, if true, 
is a great reproach to the Government, for 
it implies not only a gross. abuse, but an 
abuse which the Administration is pledged 
to put down. Butisit true? We have ourselves 
the direct personal testimony of a Custom House 
employee, known to us as trustworthy, that no 
such exaction has been attempted toward him, 
and that he knows of no such. This isa point 
where we want the truth told, no matter whom it 
hurts. If the facts alleged can be established, we 
shall be prompt and emphatic in blaming the 
Government. But we are bound to say that we 
have yet to see satisfactory proof of the charzes. 





The *‘ hungry Greekling” of Juvenal is outdone 
in enterprise by the modern reporter. He plunges 
into the bowels of Africa or of a mad-house wit'a 
equal promptness. We scarcely know whether 
more to admire Mr. Stanley or the Tribune re- 
porter who has just had himself shut up for a 
“week as a lunatic in Bloomingdale Asylum, to test 
the condition of that institution. Our impression 
‘as to the results reached is this: the facility of 
-cominitment was certainly shown to be dangerously 
reat. That two physicians should have been im- 
posed on by a skillful counterfeiter of lunacy has 
nothing significant ; but that a justice of the peace 
should sign a warrant of commitment without 
knowing the physicians and witkout even seeing. 
the man, shows most culpable carelessness ; and 
the reception of the patient without the prescribed 
assent of one of the Examining Committee is no 
fess to be censured. As to the treatment within 
the Asylum, these facts seem clearly shown ; that 
the accommodations were not only far below what 
the price paid should have sesured, but were so 
poor and bare as naturally to aggravate mental 
disorder instead of soothing it; that the proper 


classification of violent and quiet patients was ne- | 
glected ; that the inspection by a qualified physi- 
cian was wholly- inisufficient ; that there was occa- 


sional brutality ; and that the ‘means of commu- 
nication with friends was limited and uncertain. 

We do not. forget that this is the. account of one 
witness, and that eae may be Raa e Mensa, 7 





But this cannot properly be called ex parte 
evidence. We have no reason to doubt the 
Tribune's assertion that perfect impartiality was 
énjoined on the reporter ; and his story is entirely 
dispassionate in its tone. The management of insane 
asylums is a subject on which the community ought 
to be very sensitive; and it is to be hoped that this 
occasion will be taken not only to investigate sin- 
gle asylums, but to scrutinize all our legislation, 

and provide whatever legal safeguards are neces- 
sary. 








OUR GIRLS. 


HY shouldn’t my girls, as they grow up to 

women, go into some regular occupation, 
just as my boys do?” We heard an American fa- 
ther ask this question. The obvious answer woul? 
have been, ‘‘ Your sons will have to support them- 
selves, and they begin at once ; but your daughters 
will naturally marry husbands who can support 
them ; they will then have their hands full of do- 
mestic cares ; and that being the great occupation 
of their lives, it is not worth while for them to 
start on a different course in the mean time.” 

That is the idea on which our social usage is 
based. So, when Tom leaves school he goes to 
college, and from there to a professional school, 
and thence into his life-work, say as a doctor or a 
lawyer. Jack, choosing another path, goes straight 
from school to the clerk’s desk. But Mary and 
Kate, when they ‘‘graduate,” probably by the time 
they are eighteen, settle down at home, with no 
occupation beyond what the home circle affords. 

Now, while this arrangement is in many respects 
very pleasant, and is in many cases aitogether the 
best that could be made,—taking a general view, 
it has some pretty serious disadvantages, 

There is, first, the natural bad effect on charac- 
ter of an aimless life. And this influence comes 
just when the powers are in their first vigor, when 
the young life stirs with quick sense of its new- 
nedged strength, and, in a noble nature, longs to 
spend its energy on a worthy object. At just this 
stage, we have seen young men, somewhat idle 
and frivolous before, lifted into earnestness and 
force by coming into their life-work. But the girl, 
in most cases, enters just here on a period of inac- 
tivity, and feels herself useless. She is very likely 
to fall into habits of mental vacancy, ennwi, un- 
limited novel-reading, and social frivolity. The 
tendency of her circumstances: is alt in this direc- 
tion, and it is only rare force of character that can 
triumph over it. Itis fortunate if, in addition to 
mental weakness and narrowness, these purpose- 
less years do not leave behind them fixed habits 
of self-indulgence and dependence on others. 

Then, consider how this state of idleness and 
helplessness is likely to affect a woman’s marrying. 
A woman who has not property enough to support 
her by its income, and who cannot earn her own 
living, must marry. This is the condition, and 
this is the obligation, of the average American 
woman. Is such compulsion favorable to happy 
marriage? If the statistics could be obtained, we 
should probably find a sadly large proportion of 
women who had married without love, simply for 
a home, and because they could get a home in no 
other way. 

Then, again, there is a very large class of un- 
married and widows, on whom the burden of self- 
support is thrown without any previous prepara- 
tion. Theirsisa terribly hardcase. There is no 
occupation in which they will not have to com- 
pete at the greatest disadvantage with those who 
have had training. Perhaps the worst suffering 
which poverty inflicts is that which the world 
never knows of, on those whom pride and the re- 
membrance of better things compel te struggie on 
and ask no relief. 
scores and hundreds in all our towns, women with 
enough natural capacity to earn more than they 
need, cruelly disqualified by want of training. In 
our communities, where wealth is constantly 
changing and nothing is fixed even for a generation, 
no woman has any security against being com- 
pelled to earn her own support, yet most are ut- 
terly unprepared to do it. 

Nobody doubts, we suppose, that these things 
are bad ; and the theme weuld bear to be enlarged 

nm much beyond what. we have said: Are there, 
hen, compensations to. outbalanee this side of the 
case? Isthere any gain in making graceful idle- 


66 


‘ness a young lady’s natural lot, that outweighs 


its bad é¢ffect on ‘eharacter, its impulse toward 


“mercenary marriage, its disqualification for self- 


support? If there is such compensating gain, we 


do not know what, it is. 


But that there is gerious difficulty in renedying 
the trouble, we see:very clearly...The great diffi- 


yeulty; is. just here ; the:assumption which society | 


‘ 


There are such women by 





makes is true. The young lady probably will 
marry, and have a husband who can support 
her, and in the care of home and children find 
absorbing and worthy occupation. That is 
her natural and highest lot. And that fact 
stands in the way of her starting on an independ- 
ent course.. The higher professions require an 
amount of preparation which can hardly be given 
with the prospect of breaking.off before the after- 
work is fairly begun. The same holds goos in a 
less degree of all occupations that require skill. 
Then, entering on the same fields with men, the 
woman to succeed must give the same devotion to 
the work that her male competitors do. That, in 
its demand on time and strength, is almost incom- 
patible with any of the domestic occupations that 
go to prepare her for wifehood and motherhood. 
We would not have a woman spend six or eight 
years after leaving school in practicing house 
wifery. But to take no part in housewifely pur- 
suits,—to practice none of the domestic arts that 
make home comfortable and delightful,—seems 
hardly desirable for one whose realm is to be home, 
at last. In short, a woman has this great disad- 
vantage, as to the case we are considering: to 
have an independent occupation, she must spend 
the first years of her mature life on a totally dif- 
ferent line from that which she is to follow after- 
ward. And thatis hard, in every way. 

But in spite of difficulties, we believe and hope 
that the course of things is toward increasing the 
independent possibilities of women, witho.t with- 
drawing them from their place as the center of 
the family. Whatever in public sentiment op- 
poses this is false and hurtful. That work is hon- 
orable for man, Americans pretty thoroughly be- 
lieve ; they should be no less hearty in acknowl- 
edging that it is just as honorable for women. 
Whatever can be done by public opinion and 
private effort to enlarge her opportunities, ought 
tobe done, The only barriers to be recognized 
are those of Nature, and Nature will take care of 
them herself. 








WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 


F the question be asked ‘‘ What is the religion 
of Christ?” two ways of getting an answer 
suggest themselves. One is, to examine the pro- 
fessed belief of those who now acknowledge the 
authority of Christ. The other is, to find out what 
Christ himself is recorded to have taught. But 
the results given by these two methods, instead of 
substantially agreeing, are in amazing contradic- 
tion to one another. 

Of those who profess the religion of Christ, the 
great majority, being questione- as to their reli- 
gion, would lay chief stress on the Church. This, it 
appears, is a society through whose officers the 
Divine influence is transmitted to men. Men.re- 
ceive this grace through the observance of certain 
rites ; and whether one is eternally saved or lost 
depends on his proper reception of these rites. 
Further, the church prescribes a great number of 


| observances,—fasts, penances, and the like ; it 


teaches a number of doctrines, some of them highly 
mysterious, and all to be received with full belief 
under penalty of endless perdition. The church 
also enjoins its members to practice honesty, 
purity, charity, faith ; it teaches the love and 
goodness of God; and bears wituess to a future 
life. But the starting-point and foundation is the 
church itself ; obedience to it and the reception of 
its sacraments are the first essentials of religion. 
This, we say, is the conception of Christianity 
held by the great majority of its professors. 

Of the remainder, the greater part avow as the 
foundation of their religion ‘‘a system of truth.” 
This system includes minute statements as to the 
inner constitution of the Deity ; his purposes in 
the creation ef the race ; what he must have done 
if he had not done as he did ; the “‘plan” of re- 
demption ; the successive steps of its application 
to each individual; the relations of the Divine 
scvereignty to the human will; in short, a de- 
tailed and comprehensive theory of the universe. 
On various points there is controversy among dif- 
ferent schools, but the schools agree in declaring 
their respective systems the true basis of Christi- 
anity. On this as a foundation they put the vari- 
ous duties toward God and man. But the inquirer 
as to what Christianity is, gets from them first a — 
statement of their theological system, just ag-from 
the others he gets the idea of the church. . .’ 

If from these prevailing conceptions we ‘tern to in 
the record of Christ’s life and. teaching, ‘we, seem. 
to find ourselves in ‘another world. Open the 
Gospels at random, or read them straight through, 
There is almost nothing there about organization vig 
or rites or any kind of ‘external. Observances... 4... 
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there is no establishment of a priesthood, no war- 
ant for an authoritative church, unless we torture 
the language out of its natural sense. Further, 
there is almost no regard paid to any such mat- 
tere. Christ was a member of the Jewish Church; 
he complied with its legitimate ordinances; he 
cast no disrespect on the prevailing religious ob- 
servances, but confirmed them by his own example, 
except when they were frivolous and fantastical. 
But he made little account of them in his teaching. 
‘When he did touch them, it was to insist they had 
no value in themselves; that they were purely in- 
strumental. He scandalized out of measure the 
orthodox churchmen of the day, not by attacking 
church observances, for he did not attack them, 
but by teaching that other things were of infinitely 
more consequence. ' 

Christ was no iconoclast. He did not inveigh 
against the elaborate Jewish ceremonial, but 
treated it with respect. But he planted alongside 
of it spiritual ideas, which growing to maturity 
cast aside and sloughed off the ceremonial system, 
ag a growing tree casts aside the stones about its 
trunk. He threw out seed-utterances whose life 
carried death to all formalism; as when he said, 
““The hour cometh when ye shall neither in this 
mountain nor yet at Jerusalem worship the 
Father.” ‘‘God is a Spirit; and they that wor- 
ship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 

Nor, again, did Christ propound any logical sys- 
tem, or enter at all upon metapLysical subtleties. 
His teachings are indeed harmonious; but itisa 
harmony not of logic but of moral truth. He at- 
tempted no reconcilement of sovereignty and free 
will; but he said, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that 
Jabor and are heavy laden”; and again he said 
“No man can come to me, except the Father 
which hath sent me draw him ;” and our moral 
nature recognizes the double truth of its own free 
action and God’s gracious drawing. 


Christ indeed declared new and profound truths. - 


But they were truths which do not need the phi- 
losopher’s intellect to be received. They appeal 
to the consciousness of unlearned men and women. 
‘The idea of the ‘‘new birth” bewildered the edu- 
eated Nicodemus; but the man who out of the 
mire of vice has entered on a pure and manly life, 
knows in his heart that the new birth is a fact. 
So, always, he taught not as a philosopher to the 
learned, but as a divine prophet to the uni- 
versal human heart. The sayings of Jwvsus 
are profound, but we get into the depth of 
them, not as our intellects are sharpened, but 
as our lives become lovely. When we turn 
from his words, that speak straight home to 
the conscience and heart, that are strength to 
our weakness and quickening to our sloth and 
comfort to our sorrow,—when from these we turn 
to the systems that theologians and ecclesiasts 
have built, it is like going from under the blue 
heaven of summer into the vault of a church. 

But, have we ngt a right to comparé and draw 
logical inferences from the various teachings of 
Scripture? Did not the Apostles carry some of 
Christ’s teachings further than he had done, and 
make applic: vions that he had not made? May 
not, must not we, in a new age, and under the 
guidance.of the Spirit, think under new forms and 
construct theologies and church governments and 
modes of worship for our own necessities ? 

Unquestionably. But, if we follow Christ, we 
ought to keep in his spirit. We ought never to 
lose the view-point where he stood. He left us the 
largest possible liberty as to instrumentalities. 
If government by bishops works well, we may 
have bishops; if beautiful churches and lit- 
urgies and ceremonials quicken our devotions, 
they rightly belong to us; whatever theo- 
logical conception makes God more glorious and 
more helpful to us, that we are totake. But none 
of these things are to obscure the great realities to 
which they are mere instruments. They become 
sRares and stumbling-blocks when they draw us 
cut of the vital atmosphere of love and faith and 
Sacrifice, 

Have Christians, then, gone so far astray from 
their Master as the comparison of what he taught 
with what they teach would indicate? No! The 
life of Christ within his people has not been stifled 
by all the mummeries the church has wound about 
itself. Deeds “of, love, lives of self-sacrifice, 
have borhe sweetest, witness to him in all 
times and ali lands. The monk carrying help to 
the wounded under the deadly shower of the 
battle-field ; the Jesuit missionary giving up his 
life among savages ; the High ‘Churchman minis- 
tering to Christ’s poor in the foul dens of the city; 
the theologian whose creed was wrath, but whose 
life was love,—thesé have had Christ in their 


‘hearts. ~ “Whatever ‘unséemly shape the visible | 
‘eburch hias wort, to His eyes there has always been 





¢ 
on, earth a glorious church, the whole company 
of his faithful people. 

The Apostle,—after speaking of tongues and 
knowledge and prophecies,—says, as thinking of 
them all, ‘‘ When I became a man, I put away 
childish things.” What a suggestion that carries! 
When, from the heavenly estate we look back on 
our earthly lives, how much that we cherished, 
how much even that we held as the very ark of the 
Lord, will appear as childish trifles! What, 
then, is genuine and lasting? ‘‘And now abid- 
eth faith, hope charity ; these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity.” 





“ LOSING INFLUENCE. 


HE Christian Leader thinks our reply to a 
subscriber’s complaint about ‘mixing re- 
ligion with politics” is ‘‘ very true” but ‘‘ very un- 
fair.” We are surprised at the reasons by which 
it supports its criticism. It tells us that the chief 
business of a minister or a religious paper is to 
exhort men to ‘‘do right.” Then why not say 
“Do right” and be done with it, instead of filling 
your columns week after week—as the Leader 
does—with trying to show your readers what ‘“‘the 
right” 7s 2? But its own words furnish our justifi- 
cation. ‘If the Union proceeds to inform his [the 
reader's] conscience, that is very well as far as it 
goes.” Very well, just that exactly, ‘‘as far as it 
goes” is what we aim at in writing in support of 
General Grant. 

‘*Tt seems to us,” says the Leader, ‘‘that a re- 
ligious paper is making questionable use of its 
opportunities when it risks losing its influence 
over a large body of its subscribers by running 
counter to their convictions in controversies of 
personal politics.” ‘‘ Risks losing its influence”— 
that is a phrase we almost always distrust. What 
is influence good for but to use it? How can it be 
used at all on the very men whom you want to 
reach, those who differ from you, without running 
counter to their convictions? Why does the Lead- 
er earnestly press the doctrine of universal salva- 
tion, and thereby ‘lose its influence” over a great 
number of men whom it might otherwise reach ? 
Because, the Leader would answer, matters of 
religious faith are the very things for which this 
paper exists. We answer in turn, whatever con- 
cerns the welfare of the community is the thing 
for which the Chrdstian. Union exists. We cannot 
see in the Presidential contest only a matter of 
‘‘nersonal politics.” To us, rightly or wrongly, 
the issues involved seem to greatly concern the 
welfare of the nation. And we throw our infiu- 
ence on what we think think the right side, ac- 
cordingly. 

We find no fault with the Leader for taking a 
narrower field of topics. It chooses its province, 
and keeps to it. We take ours, and keep to that. 

Eut, it may be urged, are you not sacrific- 
ing the greater to the less? Do you not lose lis- 
teners on the vital topics of personal character by 
your course on matters really less important ? Our 
judgment says, No. We mean to discuss politics 
with such fairness and kindness that the tempar of 
our articles shall offend no one: With the sub- 
stance of our views, some of our readers may not 
agree. But we long ago gave up expecting every- 
body to agree with us always, even among our 
own subscribers. As for the people who stop their 
paper because they disagree with its views on a 
secondary topic, we will not say they are not worth 
keeping ; but we will say that we have found 
them, in the present case, extremely few. One of 
the things at which we aim is, to tolerate much 
that we cannot agree with ; and if we did not give 
our readers an occasional lesson in that direction, 
we should believe that we had ‘outlived our use- 
fulness.” 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE Evening Post takes the World to task 

for addressing Mr. Bryant personally in an edi- 
torial article controverting some of the Evening Post's 
utterances. The World, in defending itself, cites 
the Christian Union as approving of the practice, 
because we applied the phrase ‘“ courteous and tem- 
perate”’ to an article in which the World, referring to 
this paper, addressed Mr. Beecher by name. Now, 
we wish to altogether disclaim approval of the prac- 
tice in question, In the case cited, recognising with 
pleasure the spirit of’ courtesy.in the World's. re- 
marks, we did not care to take formal exception on a 
point of taste. Besides, so many of our contempo- 
raries habitually use the namé of this paper. and of 
ite editor-in-chief interchangeably, that it would be 


- only a weariness to our readers and ourselves to enter 
‘a. protestin every case. ‘But we také this occasion to — 
say what we have said before, that we think the prac- 


tice ica bad one; and.ag we avoid it ourselves, we 
wish others would not employ if toward us. 


—The World, we think, does not meet the Evening 
Post’s point about the different usage in America and 
France as to personal reference toeditors. The World’s 
rejoinder is, that points on which the usage of civilized’ 
nations differs never involve the essentials of good. 
manners. But here lies the argument: the French 
usage is consistent with itself, for as each writer there 
signs his own articles, there can be no injustice in hold- 
ing him personally responsible for them. Where ar- 
ticles are anonymous, it is a totally different matter to . 
hold an individual to account for language which he . 
may never have written. It is hitting in the dark. 
The editor-in-chief is of course responsible for the 
substance of views expressed in the editorial columns; 
but the habit of addressing him by name, as to par- 
ticular articles, is a bad one; for, once begun, it in- 
variably leads, in some cases, to fastening on him 
minutix of expression which are net his. Let us have 
either straight-out personal oF tmpersonal journalism, 
ands» long as we profess the latter; let us stick to it, 


We read that Mr. Cyrus Field has sold his 
share in the New York Evening Mail at a.profit of ten 
thousand dollars. This we take as a fresh signiof. the 
prosperity of that paper, of which we are beartily 
glad. In the struggle for existence among city papers, 
the ‘survival of the fittest” is not always the rule. 
But the Evening Mail has thoroughly. merited success, 
by its approach to the ideal of an evening paper, in- 
cluding fresh and trustworthy news,. bright corres- 
pondence, and skillful paragraphing; above all, 
thorough readableness. The Mail deserves special 
credit because in securing this it has preserved uni- 
form good temper and moral cleanness, two things in: 
which “lively’’ papers are somewhat apt to: be defic- 
ient. 


—Among the things Mr. Ruskin says he would 
like to do, by way of architectural improvement of 
the world, is to demolish. New York altogether. 
Should Mr. Ruskin ever become universal potentate, 
we hope he will at least see with his own eyes the sen- 
tenced city before he has the decree put in-execution. 
Some features might plead for favor even with such:a 
Rhadamantbine judge. For one thing his heart ought 
to melt when he beholds the spire of Trinity Church. 
With what a noble presence the great front looks 
down Wall Street, with its whirling: current of busy 
men! Strong, calm, and heavenward-pointing, it 
seems an ever-present monitor of things unseen, in 
that focus of the intense struggie for things that per- 
ish. 

Standing within the church on a week-day recently, 
we were heartily glad of this exception to the rule 
that keeps Protestant churches shut up and inacces- 
sible for six days out of seven. A slender stream ef 
visitors runs constantly through.the doors. Simply as 
an esthetic provision, it is well that in. this new coun- 
try, poor in art and especially poor in architecture, 
such a fine Gothic interior should be constantly open 
to the public. And Gothic artappeals to the religious 
sense more than any other. The graceful columns 
thatdelight the eye, the lofty arch of the nave, the 
splendid chancel window, the indefinable solemnity of 
the whole—all this, with the glimpse of the green old 
church-yard threugh the open doors, and the noise of 
the street subdued toan indistinct murmur, gives an 
exquisite sense of peace to one who steps in from, the 
rushing throng on Broadway. 


—A stranger, entering tiis church while ram- 
bling through the city, learned that the evening ser- 
vice was held daily at three o’clock; and dwelling with 
pleagure on the thought of that solemn worship. 
worthily rendered in. such surroundings, he returned. 
to join init. At the appointed time half a dozen. peo- 
ple were scattered in the front. pews; asingle clergy- 
man entered, and read the appointed passages straight, 
through, turning his back op the congregation, with 
edifying regularity, at the right places; the responses 
were hardly audible; there was not anote of music; 
the whole was finished in twenty minutes. The visitor 
had before heard the Episcopal service under 
unfavorable circumstances, but never had he 
kncwn it made so flat and lifeless, such an utterly 
dead and meaningless formality. And this in one 
ef the richest churches in the country, with a 
whole staff of clergy, and most elaborate musical pro- , 
visions! Far better, he thought, te either leave the 
quiet of the church unbroken, or worthily provide 
such a beautiful and living worship that men would 
gladly gather to refresh their souls with it, the stress 
of the day’s work being past. 

Mr. Hale described in this paper a daily service of 
this kind, and at such a time, in Boston—good deyo- 
tional music, with a five-minute address,—whion at the 
time he wrote was proving successful. Is such a 
thing impracticable in other places? 


—Dieasters like those of the Metis bring out by a 
sudden ititense tést the quality that is at the bottom 
of men.+ The courage or cowardice, the nobleness or’ 
the selfishness, that is partly hidden by the petty 
course of. ordinary life, flashes out in such moments of 
supreme trial, Yet those who fail are not to be hardly 
judged; many may fail under the unexpected, ter- 
rible pressure, who, had they time to adjust them-. 
selves to circumstances, would prove essentially heroic. 
But we, know nothing grander than what is implied 
in such a sentence as ‘this: “One young man volun- 
tarily surrendered a piece of debris to which he was 





| hold disappeared, never to rise again,” 


. clinging. '‘to a mother and babe, dnd after letting gohis**''' 
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The Household. 


MISTRESS OR MAID. 
MARY B. WILLARD. 








BY MRS. 


OHN had talked so much and so long about the 
’ degeneracy of American women; about the all- 
powerful Bridget and Katrine; and, being of a poli- 
tico-economical turn of mind, about the American 
government falling into the hands of foreigners 
through the operation of causes like those just enu- 
merated,—that Miranda became half convinced her- 
self. So when the faithful Lena, after seven years of 
solid service, announced her intention of becoming 
Frau to Dolph, coachman across the way, Miranda 
-saw, or thought she saw, “manifest destiny,” and re- 
solved to become her own housemaid. She had besn 
once, but that was only when it was housekéeping for 
two, when Jobu and she had picked ont their dainty 
-outfit together, and could admit no third individuality 
in their charmed circle. Now there were five of 
them—John, just as good as ever, but profoundly im- 
‘pressed with the inharmoniousness of a foreign do- 
mestic in the kitchen, and writing for the paper every 
now and then such squibs as this—‘‘I adore the 
mightiest; as the man said when he divorced his wife, 
and married the hired girl’”—and three great burly 
boys, tearing and wearing jackets, pinafores, and their 
mother’s patience, all at the same time. It wouldn’t 
be very easy now—she knew that; the house would 
not keep iteelf, as it used to seem to in the old days. 
And would she have any time to sevy, or would that 
all have to go out of the house? And if so, would 
there be any gain in the matter financially? But then 
she was so much in sympathy with John; together 
they were so “‘down”’ on women’s rights, on the evi- 
dent prevailing desire of women to escape the cares of 
home and motherhood; and she was so intensely earn- 
-est to show her faith by her works and win John’s 
** Well done,” that, looking the case well over, sho 
made up her mind to try, and at all events to settle 
the vexed question by a careful experiment. She 
> announced her decision to John. He made a feint of 
protest—a feint only. Not that John was “close” or 
“near” or anything of the sort—he was simply aslave 
to his theories. All his ancestresses had done their 
own work, raised large families, and were strong, 
healthy women. His wife had a disgracefully small 
family, didn’t do. her own work, aud was weak and 
healthless a large part of the time. Now, reasoned 
John, what does she need to be like my stout, vigorous 
grandmother but to raise a large family and be her 
‘own maid? There is no doubt John was secretly 
pleased with the turn of affairs. 

Lena’s wedding splendors were just beginning to 
fade when Miranda took the helm. Dolph’s little six- 
by-nine box was not far off, and Lena had promised 
to come at call for scrubbing and the like, whenever 
her Teutonic frame was necessary to fill the gap in 
bovusehold affairs occasioned by American female de- 

:generacy. 

The two elder boys, aged respectively nine and seven, 
were got off 10 school at half-past eight in the morn- 
ing, with their dinners, and nothing more was known 
of them till half- past four in the afternoon. 

Miranda looked a little dubious as this arrangement, 
in precisely the times just recorded was stated by John 
as the very best possible. She wasn’t so ure that 
because she didn’t know anything about them for 
eight mortal hours every day, the ignorance was 
bliss either to them or to her. But she had put her 
hand to the plow, and John was driving. She looked 
to him for steerage, . nd wouldn’t turn back or give up 
until the field proved barren. Theirs was a large 
house, larger than their necessities required. Thore 
were, besides parlor, sitting-room, library and dining- 
room, a great kitchen and a waste-rdom, whose white 
floors caught every glow of sunshine only to discover 
every stain and soil. Thenup stairs the children’s 
reoms bad never been carpeted. Tho floors were 
painted, ‘and looked so neat with their bright rugs, 
(scraps of body Brussels bought cheap) that the 
money for carpets would have been just thrown away. 
“It was more cleanly and healthful.” said John dog- 
matically. ‘‘ Not unless I dust them and wash them 
twice » week on my knees,’ soon discovered Miranda. 

Little Budd tagging every footstep made music pat- 
ting over the floor to be sure, but Miranda felt some- 
thing akin to impatience when she tumbled over him 
as she went to the sink to empty her dust-pan, and 
grew as tired as if his pitty-pattering were a draft upon 
her own strength. So every morning when the dishes 
were done, the children packed off after a hundred 
devices to prolong their reprieve and delay their 
every day launching; after the sitting-room, dining- 
room, kitchens, the back steps, and the walk were 
cleansed for the day, it was eleven o’clock and Miranda 
‘was obliged to take a half hour’s rest on the lounge. 
Then Budd must be called in from the yard, his face 
washed, his and her lunch produced, Budd's face 

washed again, and he ensconced for his daily nap. 
Then her own afternoon toilet, callers, and perhaps 
a pair of stockings mended, when it was time for pre- 
parations for the five o’clock dinner which John, doing 
hard work in town all day with only a “snack” at 
noon, must never miss. Then the roystering invasion 
of Rex and Rob, the grievance and the conquest of 
school-boy life to listen to, the last beautifying touch 
of the toilet for John’ssake and presto, a happy family 
at their well-spread board, the crowning glory of the 
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day. Then Miranda, looking from one bright face to 
another, and from faces to feast, heard the ‘sweet 
bells’ that oft times during the day had ‘“‘jangled out 
of tune,’”’ chiming cheerily ‘“‘ Give her of the fruit of 
her hands—let her own works praise her in the gates.”’ 
Such as this were the easy days of housekeeping. Mon- 
day and Tuesday the washerwoman came; Wednesday 
there was baking and such bits of the ironing as had 
lain over untouched by Biddy, and on Saturday a 
general rally of broom, dust-pan, and scrubbing-brush, 
and a grand culmination of dough-nuts, brown bread 
and white bread, caiés and pies, at the end. 

Only two days in the week, you see, wheresewing and 
mending might be wedged in. Somehow or other the 
mending- basket never one week had a complete clear- 
ance of its burden. The weather was so fins, the boys 
ran out the heels of their stockings, and climbed their 
jackets to tatters, and wore out their trouser-knees in 
a pious devotion to “ mibs”’. 

It was the most discouraging feature of her work, 
these never-ending repairs. And then spring was com- 
ing in mildness only too ethereal, and the pretty spring 
outfits which she had such taste in planning and com- 
pleting with her own nimble fingers, and still nimbler 
“Tetter G,’’ existed only without form and void in 
the great bolts of Harris cloth and velveteen down at 
Gilbert’s. At last, in despair about them, she went to 
John and told him between sobs how she-Couldn't-do- 
everything-children-were-ragged -hadn’t-anything- 
to-wear-couldn’t-go-to-Sunday-school,-and John was 
just as clever (in an American sense) as I told you he 
was at the outset. Didn’t he tell her not to kill herself? 
Did she suppose he wanted her to do everythinz? 
Why, go right down to Gilbert’s. Get ready-mado 
* fixins”’ just as cheap. 

And sbe went, and she bought Budd just the sams 
little Highlander-suit that she had planned to make, 
the cap to match, whose pattern she had rescued 
weeks before from that mazy labyrinth, the Pattern 
sheet of the Pazar. Then for Rob and Rex there had 
to be two suits a piece, one for church and one for 
school—a size larger than those she made last year and 
that fitted them so beautifully. Then there had to ba 
two. bolts of wamsutta and one of sheeting to replace 
the worn out linen of the husband, wife, boys and beds. 
Then she engaged Debby (not Dolly) Varden who was 
nice lh ut slow, and worked in compensation for slow- 
ness, twenty-five cents a day cheaper than most seam- 
stresses—and it took Debby four weeks to cut, baste 
end stich into nether garments, sheets, pillow-cases, 
these three balls of muslin. To be sure she didsome 
mending, but then she took enough of Miranda’s time 
in supervision of her work to balance accounts. 
Then when that was finished, Miranda wasso tired of a 
scamstress in the house to wait upon and cook for, 
that, though sadly in need of at least three new 
dresses, she felt she could not endure a dress-maker’s 
siege. So again John’s courageous counsels prevailed 

and down to Gilbert's she went, selected a pretty 
gingham, a black alpaca and a neat summer silk, 
which were left to be made up in the store. It wasa 
relief, Miranda admitted, with a certain fearful looking 
for of enormous bills in the outcome. Almost she was 
persuaded that she had made a happy exchange. On 
arriving home Budd opened the door and presenting 
an exceedingly dirty face and frock, informed her 
of “sich a yot of comp’ny in the parlor’—and close 
behind him peered Katie, Miranda’s old school friend 
with her grand aristocratic husband and two little 
Golls of children. She was too glad to be frustrated 
even by Budd’s shocking appearance, or the kitchen 
destitute of the convenient deity who had presided 
and been such arock of comfort for the seven years 
past. John’s helpful spirit solved the problem before 
she fairly realized that a problem existed. Dolph |: 
hed to give back Lena fora littie while, and every- 
thing was done and supplied to make Katie’s stay a 
pleacant one. 

The day they all left, Lena Icft too, but the work 
was all done, and Miranda sat down to shapes her last 
epring’s hat over, into something like that pretty 
French affair of Katie’s. | 

But the fingers once and usually so deft, so quick to 
do the bidding of the beauty-loving soul, were rough 
and hard, and the delicate satin resented their gritty 
handling and utterly refused to be fashioned by 
them. 

£o with a little sigh the bonnet was consigned to 
MadameAtoutprix, the shrewd French milliner, so wise 
in her generation that she never lifted her eyebrows 
or shrugged her shoulders at the remodeling of an 
old bonret, but sympathetically remarking, ‘‘ Mad- 
ame, that is the true ¢conomic,” went to work 
and charged for her French touches about three 
times what the materials for a new bonnet would 
cost. (Miranda knowing this, was hardly to be blamed 
for her little sigh.) 

While this garnishing of tbe “outward man” was 
goirg on, there was no less gigantic enterprise inaug- 
urated in-dcors. The house cleaning became impera- 
tive. John declared himself ready to be offered upon 
this altar of the household gods, and rendered good 
service in the line of taking up carpets, moving stoves 
and heavy furniture, but Mrs. O’Leary had to be pro- 
cured for the rough work, and nght in the midst of 
the hubbub Jobn remembered a lecture appointment, 
the last one of the season, which would take him from 
Lome at least three days. 

So Miranda worried through alone, turning and 
tacking down carpets, taking a breadth off here and 
putting another on there, until the second night of’ 








John’s absence found everything “‘ spick and .span,” 
and the house, from garret to cellar, asnew and bright 
as at the beginning, ten years ago, almost. 

Miranda felt a thrill of satisfaction as at sight of 
Mrs. O’Leary’s retreating form the thought came to 
her, “No Bridget is to disfigure these fair walls with 
her greasy hands; no careless Katrina to makea crumb. 
cloth of my fresh, new carpet. Thereisa good deal 
of pleasure in being one’s own housemaid after all,— 
a good deal of pleasure—but is there after all much 
profit—much real cash margin?” 

This question lingered on her ear qll through the 
getting tip of supper and seeing the children safely ig 
bed. 

When all was quiet, with the evening and the last 
quarter’s bills before her, she sat down at her desk to 
answer this strangely persistent query. ‘ First,” said 
Miranda, “I will foot up the credit amount of the 
matter :”’ 


: Cr. 

By 13 weeks’ wages saved, at $3.00.............. 0... cece ee $39 00 
- S Doard Of girl, BE SROs sei hi cic hcccccde'es 3) 00 
© waste ‘ PED oiatiiwiod<sboendahicdee ct 19 50 

$97 59 


“That ought to be a saving, nearly $400 a year, but 
the other side may tell a different story ’’: 
Dr. 
To 26 days’ services of washerwoman, at $1.50 
(“I'll gay nothing about her board, so as to give John 
every chance,” thought Minerva.) 


To Lena 5 days’ service during Katie’s visit.............. 5 0) 
To Debby Varden, seamstress, for 4 weeks’ sowing, at 
fa: ee ane eas ©) y's Tie Fee eee man 35 0) 
To Debby’s board for 4 weeks, at $3.00.........2......... 12 00 
To difference between Highlander-suit for Budd, bought 
at Fairchild’s, and one made at home py self.......... 5 0) 
To whole cost of Budd’s cap, asI should have made it 
frcm the remnants of suit................ gah Bed Bie BPR 2 50 


To two school suits for Rob ané Rex, bought for $16.00, 

which I could have made at home for $8.00.............. 

Toiwo £unday suits at $22.00, which I should have made, 
9 


NINN ctie ac npc ce Son tana pheine toss ae tins. cons ge 00 
ey PATIO His MOR oo 55 sinc cccccccscccevcocsrcasees 10 00 
- = NUN MEE S Saa abv slctwia voi ae ccnaoekas de 18 00 
= a Oe RIN os dh bones. ebb co casa p Sed halons oe 5 00 
“ Mad. Atoutprix for making over bonnet............... 10 00 
‘“* Mrs. O'Leary for 4 days’ housecleaaing............... 6 09 
ican thnidp me cneenb cde cccccenl $158 59 

What it costs per quarter not to haveagirl.......... 71 09 


or, figured Miranda, with a grand flourish of pencil, 
nearly #300 per year. . 

Now if I were telling a wrong story, instead of a 
true one, I should do just what you are expecting, 
gentle reader, make Miranda fall down with paralysis, 
and entail upcn John, for the balance of his earthly 
existence, not only a servant but a houseke2per 
enormous doctors’ bills and aninvalid wife. I am wel 
aware that dramatic justice and unity demand such a 
finale; but real life has often the effrontery to mock 
justice in the meagerness of its penalties and ad- 
vancements, and itis with real life this story has to 
do. . 
Miranda always declared that she had an impedi- 
ment in her speech— a mental impediment, rendering 
off-hand speeches and extempore efforts quite impo:- 
sible to her. So rather than risk the inaptness and 
impotency of a verbal statement, she again took up 
her pencil and with the clearness and precision for 
which her recent mathematical exercises had prepared 
her, began in a letter to John, the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 


“My DEAREst JOHN :—Do you recollect (but of course 
you don’t,) the look you gave me the other day when [ 
asked you why you couldn’t saw our own wood and 
save hiring? The look was a more powerful argument 
than your words, but they silenced me. ‘ Miranda, my 
time is worth $8.00 a day, John Jones’ but$2.00. Thatis 
the reason I don’t saw my own wood.’ That ‘my’ was 
a little vicious, John, since we agreed that it should be 
‘we’ inall things till death do us part. But that 
after all is nothing to the present question. 

“JT have been making up my quarterly report to- 
night. Allthe bills have come in, and the books are 
balanced, and [ find that simply from the mechanical 
standpoint my time is worth to you $1.87 per day. Add 
to this my possible esthetic, social and moral valus 
and I think you will not grumble at $5 per diem. But 
Jobn,I find on the other hand, ewing to the choite 
which you have made for me, and to which I have a°- 
ceded, IT am completely occupied with the mechani- 
cal part of a woman’s work at a daily remunerution 
of cnly $1.8. The esthetic and social, and to som9 
extent moral possibilities of my career are entirely 
crowded out, and calculating simply on my moé- 
chanical value, I find myself short at the end of the 
quarter $70.80. But this is farfrom being the only loss 
1 suffer. ; 

“‘My taste revolts from this groveling kitchen life. 
Aside from the preparation of savory dinners, it of- 
fends and disquiets me. I delight in creating beauty 
out of inexpensive materials, in making new bonnets, 
in constructing neat and artistic garments, and fash- 
ioning graceful ornaments for our cheerful parlors. 
Then society refreshes and enriches me, but soviety !s 
a terra incognita to the kitchen-bound housemaid, 
even though she be the mistress in disguise. 

“Now, John, I have stated my case. ‘I leave the 


subject with you,’ as the missionary and _ tract-col- 
lectors say. I know your clear bead and -kind heart 
will at once comprehend the situation; but tell me, 
my dearest, during the next three months shall it be 
‘Mistress or Maid?” 
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JOE’S FIRST RIDE IN THE CARS. 
BY ELIZABETH SILL. 


ITTLE Joe Parker lived ‘‘away out West,” not 
far this side of the Rocky Mountains, which you 
will see on the map of North America stretching like a 
great caterpillar from the top to the bottom ofit. His 
home was an uupainted frame house standing by itself 
‘in a“ clearing,” and surrounded on three sides by the 
deep forest. The stumps of the trees, every one of 
which Joe’s father had felled with his own hand, still 
stood thickly around, and the nearest neighbor was 
half amile distant. About three miles in another direc- 
tion was a village consisting of one store, a post-office, a 
tavern, a school house and one or tivo dwelling- houses; 
there was notevenachurch. Here Joe’s brothers and 
sisters went every day in good winter weather to 
school, and the girls and younger boys in summer; for 
the older boys stayed at home and worked hard ‘from 
spring to fall. Joe being only six years old had rather 
too short legs yet for so long a walk, and he sometimes 
founda it pretty dull and quiet through the long days 
without any play mates, when his mother was busy as 
she usually was, and bis father and brothers off in the 
woods with their axes or at work in the field. There 
come a morning, however, when as he was sitting on a 
stump making a literal ‘flat boat’’ out of a shingle, he 
caught sight of several men at a littls distanc3 comiag 
toward him. One of them carried a rod, another a 
chain, a: d a third astrange instrument, and there were 
bes'des several others in the party who seemed to be 
cesistants. Here was something new and surprising 
incecd, entirely out of the common way. Joe watc1ed 
them without losing a single moment, wondering 
what they could be about, until at last curiosity get- 
ting the better of shyness, he dropped his knife and 
shingle, scrambled down from his perch and slowly 
appicached the rod-man with—‘‘T say, Mister, what 
are you goin’ todo?” 

The red- man, a good natured young fellow, laughed 
at the question, and at the bright, bold, black eyes that 
looked so straight into his, and replied, 

“ We're going to make a big railroad, youngster.” 

“Right by our house?” continued Joe, excitedly. 

“Yes —or right through it, maybe,’’ was the an- 
swer. 

“You shan’t!” retorted Joe with a very red face, 
“I'll go right off and tell my mother and she won’t let 
you!” And off he ran, followed by the united shouts 
of ihe engineers. 

But not even the dread of having the new railroad 
go “right through” his house,—perhaps over hi3 
mother and himself, could long keep Joe from the fas- 
cinating society of the surveyors. From that timeit 
was a never-failing delight to watch the progress of 
the great “Central Pacific’’ as it passed not indeed 
through his house, but only a few rods from it. The 
keen black eyes noted minutely every successive step 
within the space of two or three miles, watching with 
the deepest interest first the survey—which after ask- 
ing innumerable guestions, he was forced to let remain 
an upfathomable mystery—then the grading and level- 
ing, the laying of the sleepers and ties, and finally the 
crowning triumph of the rails. These delights how- 
ever were of short duration, the work.went on very 
rapidly as to Joe’s part of it, and it was only about two 
weeks from the time he first saw the engineering party 
before the pleasant bustle passed beyond him to the 
westward. But one day not long after this, his father 
went early one morning to the nearest town of any 
sizc—ahout twelve miles away--and when he came 
home at evening and sat down to the tea-table he said. 

“Wife, the track is laid as far as D——, and they are 
going to run a passenger-train up on Saturday; I’vea 
great mind to give myself a holiday. and go down to 
Russellville, and take a run upinthem. It’s solong 
since I’ve been in the cars I’ve pretty near forgotten 
how it feels.” 

‘“*How will you get back from D——?” asked Mrs. 
Parker. 

“Some of the neighbors will most likely bo going up 
with a load—I’ll find out about that—and I can geta 
ride back.” 

To this conversation Joe had listened with eyes as 
big as saucers, fixed without a wink on his father’s 
face, and he now burst out with intense eagerness— 

“Oh pa! can’t I go too? Oh dotakeme! I never 
even saw the cars!” 

“Take you?” said his father, looking at him with an 
expression so encouraging that it contradicted his 
words, “Poh! you couldn’t walk three miles to Rus- 
selville. Your legs are too short, and you’d be want- 
ing me to carry you on my back.” 

“No, I wouldn’t, l’d walk every step, and I won’t 
sey I’m tired once. Mayn’tI go, pa?’ 

The sort of look that often passes between fathers 
and mothers, on such occasions, was exchanged be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Parker foran instant, and then 
JOe’s father said: 

‘* Well, yes, [suppose, if you are a very good boy 
between this and Saturday.”’ 

What with superhuman efforts to “ keep good,” 
which rather wore upon him, and with constant 
watching for the wished-for day, the time seemed very 
loug toJoe. On the last evening, just as he was going 
to sleep, rejoicing in the thought that in about five 
aminutes, apparently, it would be Saturday morning, 

he half-opened his eyes and said, 

““Mctker, is it a year since pa said I might go in the 
ars?” 

* Not quite,’ answered his mother laughingly. 

“ How long is it?’ pursued Joe, 





‘“Three days,’”’ said Mrs. Parker. 

. “O-0-0-0-h, mother!’ and the black eyes flew wide 
open with incredulity. ‘Taree days!” 

The cars were to leave Russellville at ten o’olock in 
the morning, and at seven Joe and his father were on 
their way, carrying with them ina tin pail the best 
Innch Mrs. Parker could get up, viz.: cold pork, 
johnny-cake and hard boiled eggs. True to his word, 
Joe marched boldly along, and though by the time 
they caught sight of the store at Russellville he drew 
a deep sigh of relief, that was the only sign of weari- 
ness he gave. Soda water had not yet reached Ru;3- 
sellville, but he tooka long drink at the pump, and 
then sat down with his father in the midst of a group 
of men ana boys on the steps of the rough little sta- 
tion to wait for the train. 

By-and-by bis father said, “ hark!’’ and Joe listen- 
ing with all his ears and hardly knowing what to ex- 
pect, heard a dull, rumbling sound coming nearer, 
then a bell ringing, and in a minute, with tremendous 
snorting, rattling and roaring, tho train rushed up, 
and ss it came to a stop gave out two short, fisrce 
sbricks, which started off every pig, cow, and dog in 
Russellville on the full gallop, the two former with 
their thils doubled up wita terror, and the latter with 
theirs between their legs. AndI dare say you boys 
who cee the cars every day. and ride in them often, 
will laugh to hear that Joe gave such a jump that he 
tumbled off the top step. and would have rolled 
down if there had been any room to do so. There wa3 
a great cheering both by the passengers and the spec- 
{ators, everybody hurried on board, and then Joe 
fcund lots of little boys, some of them with small flags 
which they waved out of the windows whenever thoy 
came toa house.* Everybody laughed and felt good- 
natured and in good spirits. Joe wanted dreaifully 
to step and examine the wonderful engine, which he 
could scarcely help thinking was alive, but there was 
no time for that. Astovishment kept him perfootly 
silent, he had as much as he could do to take in all he 
saw and heard, for a while at least, but when he found 
himself actually seated in the cars, whizzing along 
with the trees and fences flying madly past outside, 
he laughed out aloud with delight. ; 

“Oh! aint we just goin’! was all he could say, and 
just then his father told him to look out and he caught 
a swift fleeting glimpse of his mother and all the 
children, waving caps and handkerchiefs, and towels, 
and apparently shouting, for their mouths were wide 
cpen, but Joe could not hearthem. And it was just 
so with every home they passed—not many by the 
way. And when they came to D— which was quite 
a good sized place, all the population had turned out 
to welcome the first train; there wa3 even a cannon 
and a fife and drum! the like of which Joe had never 
heard before. To crown all, a boy on the next seat 
who had two flags gave him one. Joe’s heart swelle, 
hé felt as if this was almost too much, 

Tlee ride home behind neighbor Holland’s plodding 
plow-horses did seem rather tame in comparison 
with the cars, but then, he had a good time talking it 
allover, and asking all the questions which it had 
been impossible to ask while the cars were in motion, 
and the flag was agreathelp. <Altogetherso much 
had been crowded into a few hours that he could no 
more measure the lapse of time, than in the days that 
had seemed so long before he went. And when hoa 
reached home about the middle of the afternoon, as 
he rede up to the door, his first remark was — 

“Why, pa! there’s Boze! and he looks just every 
bit the same as he did when we went away!” 





THE BIRD SUMMER. 
BY MRS. MARY ESTHER MILLER 


CHAP. VII.-THE MOCKING-BIRD. 


Y the middle or July the most beloved of our 

songsters had grown quite silent and had besone 
so retiring in disposition that though they might be 
plenty in the thickets and deep recesses of leafy trees, 
yet they were seldom seen, I remember only the 
song of the Warbling vireo at this time, and the shrill 
jerking ofthe least flycatcher, that still maintained 
his position on the pickets of the gardenfence. I have 
not mentioned the vireo before, a dear little unpre- 
tending bird, dressed in modest colors of olive or drab, 
with scmetinge of yellow. There were three different 
ones we knew, the warbling vireo, another with a white 
eye yetanother with a lemon yellow neck and broast 
called the virco flavifrons or yellow-throated vireo. 
They are all about the size of a chipping-sparrow and 
they harbor in trees close about the house. I found 
the pendant nest of one, hanging from the low bough 
ofa young elm, not placed like the Baltimore oriole’s at 
the extreme end ofa slender twig, but hung from one 
of ike main horizontal branches. 

Now that our occupation of watching aud studying 
the birds seemed about gone, we began to look about 
for something of interest to take its place. Just then 
came a sister to the house, familiarly called ‘‘ Aunty” 
among us, Aunty wes fresh from the South where she 
hed been teaching the freedmen, and she brought with 
her some objects of great attraction, two young mock- 
ing-birds. 

“This one;’’ said she, “is fur you, Annie dear; I 
never would have undertaken to bring them but to 
add to your happiness; seehow smart and strong he 
is; ‘ peart’ the negroes would say. I think he will live 
and he has the marks of a fine singer; the other I shall 
keep, itis too weakly to giveaway.” 





Annie named hers Sir Walter Raleigh beeause he 
came from Raleigh. Sir Walter grew and prospered, 
ate his da'ly food and took his daily bath after the 
most approved fashion. A fine large cage was bought 
for him and Hervey volunteered his services to keep 
him supplied with grasshoppers and an occasional 
spider. The cat was brought in, and formerly intro- 
duced, receiving at the same time asmart box on the 
ear, to intimate that her acquaintance must not ex- 
tend further. Notwithstanding this gentle hint she 
was found in very compromising positions frequently 
afterwards, sometimes on the windows still gazing at 
the prize above, and once holding very prevariously 
with her forepaws to the side of the cage which swung 
back and forth to her great terror. Being found in 
such guilty proximity to the forbidden object, she was 
then ard there so effectually scared that she never 
after could be persuaded even to look at Sir Walter. 

The second one, called “* Dixie,”’ did not thrive: yet 
he seemed possessed of extraordinary intelligence and 
pluck. When both birds were given the freedom of 
the room, Sir Walter, in the fullness of life, would run 
at his weaker brother, and it was wonderful to seeths 
puny creature stand up to defend himself, ruffling his 
feathers and rushing boldly at his assailant till he 
compelled him to retreat. Dixie’s cage used to be 
placed at night by the window near Aunty’s bed and 
at the first dawn of day he would waken her with his 
loud, *‘ chirrup, chirrup,’’ continuing to call till she 
answered: twice in the night he called in the same 
way and would not be quiet till she rose and took him 
trembling from the cage and soothed -him by holding 
cloreto her. It seemed as if he really enjoyed human 
companionship. But there cams 3 morning whea 
there was no call; the little creature was deud. Who 
sball say it was amissif a tear dropped for him, the 
companion of a long journey, the nursling that had 
been tended many days with unwearied care. Itisa 
loss when the smallest life of a creature that lives and 
depends on us, goes out. 

Sir Walter did not miss him—oh, no. He was very 
busy just then, learning to sing: sometimes when he 
was alone we would hear him going over his notes 
very softly to himself, but if surprised he would stop 
at once. He was getting very brave, too. 

Annie sometimes would put a stuffed blue-jay on the 
floor and it was amusing to see him go through a mock 
fight with it; he would run up with rufiled feathers 
and every sign of anger, and when close to the sham 
enemy would jump clear over it. After a while he 
began to sing, and he used © introduce into his song 
a funny imitation of acacklinghen. But hegrew tx0 
smart; he would open the door of his cage and, if the 
window-sash chanced to be raised, fly out. The first 
time he did this, the outer world looked 80 strange to 
him he did not care to go far, and we found him hop- 
ping about under the currant bushes, very willing to 
be caught. 

Arnie kept him through the winter, and a cheerful 
companion he was, but early in the spring, as she was 
cne day putting his cage in order, she took off the 
string by which she had fastened the door: in an un- 
lucky moment he opened the door, flew out and was 
scon lost among the upper boughs of a tall tree. She 
called and called in her most persuasive accents, but 
in vain. 

“Oh, my poor Sir Walter,’’ she would say, “If I 
were only sure you had plenty of food, that you knew 
how to protect yourself and that you was happy, [ 
wouldn’t care; but how cold you reust be at night; 
you, used always to our warm room, and how hungry 
ycu must sometimes be; you, always so well pro- 
vided fer.’’ 

Fer along time she kept his cage outside the door, 
hoping he would see it and be tempted to return to 
bis early home. But liberty was sweet. Some months 
after, a gentleman told her of a mocking-bird, that 
used to sit on his garden fence, and that was so very 
tame, he would not fly away, till just as a hand was 
going to be laid on him. That must have been our Sir 
Walter, alive and thriving. 

We sat in our honeysuckle-porch, ona summer-even- 
ing, discoursing of our lost mocking-bird, and of birds 
in general. Sophy had come in, Annie’s chair was 
brought near the door; Aunty was there, andwe made 
quite a large circle. 

“The mocking-bird,’”’ said Aunty, “is a thrush of 
the same family as the cat-bird, the robin, the brown 
thrush and the wood-tbrush. Hoe is the most famous 
singer of them all. You, at the North, can have no 
idea of the beauty and variety of his song.’’ 

“T think the robin a beauttful singer.’’ said Annie. 
“Tcannot even imagine a bird that [I should love to 
hear better than the one who has sung on our elim this 
summer, just at sunset, warbling his soft evening- 
hymn, as if he would nevei tire; and how bright and 
clear his morning notes are.”’ 

“For that matter,’’ chimed in Henry, “ I prefer the 
song of the brown thrasher. Sometimes when I am 
down in Great Ponset meadow,I have heard two or 
three at a time, with their lively notes, and have 
laughed many a time all alone there at the odd things 
they seemed t» say.” 

“Tthink,”’ said Aunty, “Iflove no song more than 
that of the wood-thrush, that shy bird of the for- 
est. Wedo nothear them abouthere. Last summer, 
I visited a friend on Long Island; these birds were 
very plenty there. I remember a walk we took one 
summer evening: we went ona wild, lonely road that 
skirted some open woods, We could hear the flute- 
like notes of these birds, calling and answering to one 
another; there was an indescribable softness and 
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sweetness in their song that seemed peculiarly suited 
to the bour and place. Early one morning I had the 
satisfaction of seeing one close by, perched on the 


pough of a tall bilsted-tree; he is nearly as largeasa. 


robin, of a slenderer figure, his upper plumage, a light 
brown; his breast, white, beautifully spotted with 
black. Everything was fresh and cool about, and he 
stood there for some time, as if to let one look at him. 
The bilsted, or sweet gum, is a lovely forest tree, with 
its five- pointed leaves in rich clusters, and one at such 
a time, might fancy it a fairy house’ with its bird-king 
or queen in possession.” ‘: 

“Did you see any other birds there, Aunty?” 

“Thad not studied birds as -you have, and if there 
were others I probably did not notice them; but there 
was one kind I could not very well hélp seeing. There 
were, I should think, thousands of crows. In the 
early morning they would cqjmr-ence their flight from 
their roosting places in the center of the island and 
fly toward the seashore for food. I was told they ate 
the shell-fish thrown up along the shore. At night 


- they flew back in what seemed to me endless proces- 


sion. Their great commotion at this particular time 
was owing to the clearing of a swamp, one of their 
roosting-places. It was perhaps owing to this dis- 
turbance that a pair built near us; a boy of fourteen 
climbed the tree and obtained one for a pet. The 
young crow was nearly grown and soon became quite 
tame and kept the boy quite hard at work to get him 
food, for he ate voraciously. I suppose the crow is 
not unlike the raven and the magpie, for this one 
showed a liking for jewels by picking at the stone in a 
large signet- ring, whenever he saw it.” 

“T mean to find one and bring it up and teach it 
tricks,’’ said Henry. 

“This one,” replied Aunty, “died after a while. I 


. suppose either from not having the right sort of food 


or from not having enough. The boy mourned over 
it with tears.” 

*‘ How interesting the study of birdsis,’’ said Sophy ; 
“I only wish I had begun it sooner; I sigh to think of 
all the years I have lost. Ihave made two journeys 
in the course of my life, and if my eyes had only been 
open, what rare and beautiful things I might have 

“Tt is like having a new sense added to the five we 
already have,” said the old grandmother. I have read 
insome old author that perhaps when we have our 
new bodies at the resurrection, we may find that we 
thave new senses that will disclose to us wonderful 
things in God’s world# But really, if we cultivate 


> those we have already; it will add as much to our en- 


joyment in God’s works as the possession of new 
ones.”’ 





The Church. 
Ac ME, 
j EV. MR. HEPWORTH’S new church (Church 
of the Disziples), is how being erected at the cor- 
“mer of 45th Street and Madison Avenue, and the 
builder, Mr. John Sniffen, promises to have it ready 
for occupancy by next Summer. The architect is Mr. 
‘Lawrence B. Valk. The church will be one of the lar- 
gestin this city, having accommodations for 3,000 per- 
‘sons, and particular attention has been given to the 
‘proper ventilation and acoustic requirements of s? 
‘large an edifice. Tbe large congregation of which Mr. 


Hepworth is pastor will renew religious services in 
‘Steinway Hall during September. 


—A letter from Dr. Talmage of the Brooklyn 
“Tabernacle says that he cannot leave England before 
August 21, and that he expects to reach home about 
‘September 1. The tide is turning from the old world 
homeward, and there is a great rush for the steamers. 
He returns in the Greece, of the National line, and 
‘and will not preach in the Tabernacle before the 8th 
of September. 


—Rev. Dr. Taylor of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
has been rusticating and preaching in the White Moun- 
tains, and about.Lake George. His Tabernacle, it is 

. ~ i will be reudy for use by the middle of ecto- 
er. 

—Rev. Dr. Budington, of Brooklyn, is spending 
his vacation at St. John’s, New Brunswick, with some 

«of his parishioners. 

—The Christian Advocate, of New York, informs 
us that the Camp-meeting at Sea Cliff is progressing 
finely. From 6,000 to 8,000 have been on the ground, 
and Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown was expected to preach. 








' The Shelter Island Camp-meetiug has also opened 


with favorable auspices. 


—A correspondent of the N. Y. Christian Advo- 
cate gives his striking experience during a visit to the 
Camp-meeting at Sea Cliff camp ground in a storm. 
He thinks that there are great possibilities there, and 
that the enterprise of making a Christian watering- 
place will succeed. But the conditions of success are 

‘rather costly. The first five years will demand a mill- 
jon of dollars, and the second an equal expenditure, 
and then ‘it will probably present a good many fine 
‘features.” The National Camp Meeting Association, 


- according to the Advance, is at the bottom of all this, 


We believe it less than ever. 


—Rev. J. Wade, D.D., died at the house of Dr. 
‘Binney in Rangoon, June 10. He was an eminent 
Christian scholar and divine, and was Senior Mission- 
ary of the Baptist Missionary Union at Rangoon, 





—Bishop Wightman and Dr. MeFerrin are to 
visit, officially, the Indian Mission Conference at Oc- 
mulgee, Oct. 2. \ ; 


—Rev. Thomas E. Bond, eminent as an editor 
and a writer, died at Kalmia, Maryland, August 19, 
aged 59. He was once Editor and Proprietor of the 
Baltimore Christian Advocate, and recently associate 
Editor of the St. Louis Christian Advocate. He studied 
and practiced medicine, but during his editorial life 
he often ‘preached. He was a brilliant and powerful 
writer, and his life was oxe of great aud varied useful- 
ness. ' 

—Dr. J. P. Newman has recently visited Sea 
Cliff Grove, and also Long Branch, where he was the 
guest of President Grant for a few days. 


—Bishop Merrill will soon remove with his family 
to St. Paul, in his new diocese. He has explored the 
country and is greatly pleased with the great enter- 
prising and progressive North-west. 

—Bishop Harris is at work in the book-rooms on 
the New Discipline. His family are at Sea Cliff, where 
he spends his nights. 


—Rev. Alfred B. Post died of typhoid fever, on 
August 2, at Santa Clara. He was pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church at that place. 


—Rev. R. H. Allen of, Neponsett, has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the New England branch of the 
American Tract Society. He will be an efficient offi- 
cer. 

—A national organization has been-formed call- 
ed] the Ihish Catholic Benevolent Union. Of this Union 
is said, that it professes all the virtues and none of the 
vices of the secret societies. It unites local societias, 
designing to nourish fraternal feeling, and to give aid 
to those who by sickness or other misfortunes are un- 
able to pursue their usual avocations. The privileges 
of the members are thus stated: 

‘Tn case of the removal of a member of any Society 
connected with the Union from one place to another, 
heis furnished with a traveling card, which entitles 
bim to recognition by all Societies and members of tie 
Union. Should he be stricken down by disease, he 
will be properly cared for during his illness, and if 
death ensue, suitable provision will be made for his 
interment.” : 

“Any member removing from one State or City to 
another will also be admitted to membership in any 
other Society of the Union, and be entitled to all the 

ights and privileges that he enjoyed in the Society of 
hich he was formerly a member.” 
This union is based on the Roman Catholic faith, 
and is designed to keep all its members under its in- 
fluence, and to defend them against the allurements 
of secret Societies, all of which the Romish church 
condemns, 
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—The contributions of the Presbyterian Church 
to benevolent objects last year, as reported to the 
Presbyteries through the Sessions, amounted to $2,435,- 
885. 

—During the last three years the united church 
has raised $27,624,368, of which $6,888,627 was for gen- 
eral benevolence, 20,000,000 for pastors’ salaries, 
churches, etc. The additions to the churches, how- 
ever, has fallen short of those of the reunion year, in- 
stead o1 increasing as was hoped. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Francis A. Palmer, of New York 
City, built at their own expense a church at Bedford, 
Westchester County, N. Y., and transferred it as a 
gift, free from debt, to the Presbyterian Church in 
that place. It cost $50,000. The pews <2 to be free. 
Tke needed hymn-books were given withit. Dr. W. 
M. Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, preached the 
dedicatory sermon, and the pastor, Rev. P. B. Heroy, 
consecrated it by prayer to the service ot God. 


—In Dover, N. J., Mr. J. N. Allen, an elder of 
the Presbyterian Church, left to them by will $10,000 
to be applied to the erection of a church, to be com- 
menced within a year. The church accepted the be- 
quest, and have erected and dedicated an elegant 
church at a cost of $30,000. Rev. Dr. Cattell, President 
ot Lafayette College, preached the dedication sermon. 


—The property of the Presbyterian churches in 


Philadelphia is worth, according to the census, 84,155,-. 


600, to which $1,000,000 should be added for the Pres- 
byterian Publication House, the Presbyterian Hospital, 
the Mission House in Arch Street, and other property. 
The debt on all the churches is estimated at $500,009. 
They will seat 51,000 worshipers. 


—The new Library Hall of Aubnrn Seminary 
has alcoves {or 60,000 volumes, of which it needs 50,009. 
Who will give them? It is a noble building, and 
ought to be speedily and well filled for the future 
pastors of the churches. 


—The Baptist Theological Seminary for the 
South is to be located at Louisville, Ky. $100,000 has 
been pledged by ten Louisville gentlemen, $200,000 by 
the city and State, and $200,000 by the Baptists of 
other States,—so says the Presbyterian. 


—Miss Mary Pratt, of Waterloo, Iowa, will sail 
for Kolapoor, India, with three other missionaries, by 
the last of September. She is sustained by the Wo- 
an” Presbyterian Board of Missions for the North- 
wes 


—Tke Episcopal Church in New Jersey reports : 
Parishes, 123; churches and chapels, 121; resident 
clergy, 136; families, 5,847; oommunicants, 11,024; 
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Sunday-school teachers, 1,336; scholars,-11,551; contri- 
butions, $447,398. 7 

—The Episcopal Convention of New Hampshire 
reports: 1,308 communicants; ‘missionary contribu- 
ticns, $1,963; other purposes, $5,368, 

—Revy. Geo. W. Gardener, D. D., has been 
shosen Corresponding Secretary to the American 
Baptist Missionary Union. 

—Rey. G. H. Miner, of Cambridge, has accepted 
a cajl to Newburyport. 


MISSIONS. 
CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY (ENGLISH). 


HIS Society was organized on the last year of 
the last century, and is now quite venerable, cele- 
brating its seventy-third anniversary. We have re- 
ceived their report, a pamphlet of 256 pages, illustrated 
by maps. The most prominent missiouary fields occu- 
pied by them are in India, Africa, N. Zealand. and N. 
America, near the great centers of British power. 
Tkey have missions also in Turkey, Greece, Asia Minor, 
Palestine, Madagascar, China, and N. Pacific Ocean 
Being ce nducted by members of the Established Epis- 
copal Church of Great Britain, they have the prestige 
and influence resulting from that fact. 
The number of European laborers in full connection 
with the Society is— 





ABROAD: 
Ordained European Missionaries .................... 166 
Unordained European Laborers.... ...... 


European Female Teachers................. daa seemow 9 os 


AT HOME: 
Ordained European Missionaries... .................. 33 
Unordained European Laborers..... .... 4 aie ~ 


Total abroad and at home.. ................. ry a 224 


-The number ¢f Ordained Native and Country La- 


borers.......... staal’ « ieteibos acai eta akeaetaetad 131 


Grand IE NERO: OSC ALT LOS RR 855 

The income of the Society for the last year wa- 
£153,697, or $768,485. This exceeds the income of the 
American Board, and is relatively a large sum; still, 
in proportion to the magnitude of the work to be 
done, and the wealth of the givers, it does not involve 
avy great amount of sacrifice or self-denial. 

They have translated portions or the whole of the 
Bible, or Prayer Books, or elementary Christian books 
into nineteen African languages, into eight languages 
spoken around the Mediterranean, into eleven lan- 
guages of India, into Chinese, and the language of N, 
Zealand, and ibree languages of the N. Americay [n- 
dians. Besides this, tuey uaV@ prepated and pub- 
Fed a missionary “ture, ip the English language, 
of about two hundred volumes and tracts, in*ading 
missionary periodicals. 

As the results of these labors, congregations have 
been gathered and churches formed, and in all the,153 
mission stations there aré 100,000 native Christians and 
20,475 native communicants. Besides these, there are 
seminaries and schools and native Christian lay teach- 
ers. ‘ 





OBSTACLES. ° 


In India peculiar difficulties have been encountered 
from the character of the people and their’ Systems. 
Of these we will give one illustration, taken fru™ the 
Ceylon Mission : 


“By the census of 1871, the population of Ceylon 
amounted to 2,405,000. These consist mainly of Sing- 
halese and Tamils. The great majority of the former 
are Buddhists by religion, of the fatter, Hindus. 
Buddhists and Hindus alike ton to their respect- 
ive systems the worship of devils; and both believe 
in the transmigration of souls after death. Buddhism 
also denies a Creator, and by holding our virtual an- 
nibilation as the highest happiness that man can 
reach, tends to produce a condition of mental apath 
which greatly obstructs the reception of the Gospel. 
Hinduism, if comparatively speaking not very strong 
among ‘the Coolies in the coffee estates, is in tha 
Northern Province at least as firmly cohesive as in 
raost parts of North India itself. Some fifteen or 
twenty years ago the Society’s reports from Ceylon 
were, generally speaking, of a somewhat desponding 
charaeter. Independently of the hindrances above 
referred to, the Missionaries were much — b 
the hypocritical profession of Christianity which at 
one time was universal among the Buddhists of the 
Low Country. Petermined attachment to Buddhism, 
with the secret practice of its rites, was frequently 
Giscovered among those who had been for years pro- 
fessed members of Christian Se or even 

d agents of the Society. Of late this state of things 
1a8 been gradually passing away. By God’s blessing 
on the preaching of the clearer views have 
been diffused of Christian truth and of vital god- 
liness, and genuine spiritual converts have increased 
in number. The Native Church, newly organized. on 
a footing of incipient independence, is exceedingly 
strict in its discipline, and exercises the most scrupu- 
lous care in the admission of adults to baptism. There 
isan earnest desire on the part of its pastors and lead- 
ing lay members for more spiritual life in themselves 
and their fellow-Christians. With this view prayer- 
meetings and special services have been held at al- 
most every station.” a 


In general, the character of the native corverts is 
as thoroughly tested as possible, and efforts are being 
made to make them liberal, independent, and self- - 
supporting, in accerdance with the policy of the 
American Board, as set forthin ‘Pen Years on the 
Euphrates.” . ; 

On the whole, we are assured by this report 
that the.conductors of this society are aiming to do a 
thorough spiritual work, and that the results of their 
labors will bedurable, They are introduciag into the 
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vmascesof the heathen world the true leaven that will 
pre the whole lump, thoughas yet the process has 


-peen slow. 








FOREIGN. 
DIVISION AT ROME. 


E find in the John Bull a statement of a 
violent fundamental controversy between the 
Po e avd Cardinal Antonelli, that is not in exact 
kee, ing with the doctrine of Papal Infallibility. The 
statement rests on the authority of the speoial sor- 


respondent at Rome of tue Datty News. The point 
ot ibe controversy Was the hostile feeling of the Pope 
foward the Italian Covermment. The Cardinal de- 
clared that if the Pope persistéd in that hostile policy 
he wust resign his office. He affirmed that the ehurch 
has suffered severely in consequence of it, and would 
suffer still more severely if it was continued. Hecon- 
firmed this view by the opinions of various diplomats, 
and alleged that he was called on to defend what he 
diss pproved. 21d thus to occupy an equivocal position. 

It *ppears also that he is very much embarrassed by 
the Pcpe’s passionate and ill-considered speeches, as 
sometimes our politicians are by the speeches of our 
Presidential candidates, and it is said that he has re- 
quested the clerical journals to refrain from publish- 
ing them. Thisis not wonderful. The Pope’s speech 
as to the crushing of the Colossus by.a great stone has 
been understood through all Germany as an antisipa- 
ticn or a propheey of the destruction of the Germain 
Fmpire, and has embittered not only Bismarck, but 
ihe people, and the legislature of the whole Empire, 
£0 tbat the legislation of the German Parliament 
against the Jesuits, who are the body-guard and de- 
ferders of the Pope, and the inspiring spirit of his 
pohcy, was much more severe than the original biil 
of Fismarck’s proposal. Antonelli cannot but see 
ibat the Pope’s poliey is involving not only a conflict 
‘with the eivil gevernment of ltaly, but with those of 
all Europe, yes and of all Christendom, and we need 
not wonder that he fears to encounter such a col- 
lision. 

MERACLES IN VAIN. 

The efforts of the priests to act on the ignorant pop- 

‘ulace by pretended miracles have re-acted against 
them. A correspondent of the Daily News illustrates 
these efforts and their re-action by events in Torre del 
‘Greco. On the death of the Bishop of Ischia. a native 
-o1 the place, a rumor was circulated that his body was 
working miracles. Thisso wrought on the populace, 
that they ixterrupted the burial procession, and 
brought the coffin to the church, and called on all to 
pring their sick to be healed. This, however overacted, 
fora mob filled the chur: h, and believing that there 
was healing ‘power in the bishop’s grave clothes, they 
stripped them from his bo“y, and tore them up and 
distributed them, leaving the body naked. The city 
authorities in vain endeavored to disperse the mob or 
to convince them that they were deluded. At last, by 
ringing the church bells, they were drawn out into 
the street, and the church doors closed and locked, 
and by the intervention of a military guard, the bishop 
was fir ally buried. 

Concernmg these transactions, the correspondent of 
the Daily News says, ‘‘ These facts, I repeat, happened 
in Torre del Greco, amongst a population of which the 
training had from time immemorial been in the hands 
of the Catholic priests.” He regards the universal 
overthrow of the priestly party, as caused by a re- 
action sgainst a government that based its power upon 
such popular ignorance and delusion. In Rome, the 
result of the elections caused great popular rejoicing, 
rm a gencral celebration by flags and other signs of 
joy. 


SN 


The Week. 


From Tuesday, August 27, to Monday, Sept. 3, 1872. 


OUISVILLE, as the scene of the coming con- 
vention of Straight-out Democrats, attract: this 
week the attention of politcians. It is still entirely 
uncertain what the movement will amount to, but the 
Greeleyites attach enough importance to it to spend 
their breath in proving that it has no strength what- 
€ver, and cannot in the nature of things, effect a di- 
vision of the Liberals. It is charged that the Grant 
managers supply the movement with funds. 


—There is a hitch in the Postal card business. 
The contract was awarded to the National Bank Note 
Company, but the rival bidders claim that the award 
Was unfair, and have blocked operations through an 
reap by showing that Congress failed to make 
pd ban essary appro priation. Of course, if the con- 
pe Prac unfairly awarded, the wrong should be cor- 
; “ 3 but meanwhile the delay is vexatious for the 
oac mnillions ‘who have ordered their cards, 
fatigg mPromise seems to have effected a raconcil- 
pao het Louisiana politicians to such an extent 

tere are anly two policies left. ‘Such of tlie ne- 

an as incline to the Greeley ticket, have, itis under- 

a od, Dotified the managers that they will have none 

the Liberal ticket unti. Warmoth's name 13 strick- 
en from the National Cammittee. 

: —A post-master has been discovered in a West- 

mm town who has had the temerity to orgatize a 

















a and Brown club.. It is strongly suspected 
at this official isa creature of the Democratic imag- 


‘-fnation. If such is the case, his dismissal will follow 


‘asa matter of course, and then the President will be 
, denounced. 

; —More complete accounts of the Indian Peace 
Conference indicate that the warlike demands made by 


that the border-settlers have reason te figr bo stilities 
as soon as war parties can be organized. estates 

—Steam canal boats of ~*~ © : 
tested on the T° . earious models are being 

_ =~ «az8 Canal, the inventors hoping to se- 
cure the $100,000 offered by the State Legislature for a 
ruceessful device which shall do away with horse- 
power. 

—It is nOW reported that the President witholds 
his pardons of the North Carolina Ku-klux because 
information has been received by the Attorney- general, 
whic venders some farther examination necessary. 


—A Spanish election has resulted in something 
which fs» described as a Radical victory. That is to say 
the Republicans have 200 majority in the Cortes. 
Meanwhile the Carlists are at it again. 


— 


—Akout the Arizona diamond fields there is a 
deep-seated incredulity. California “ bears” say that 
the “ diamonds’ and “ rubies’? found there are worth 
about fifteen cents a quart. ‘ 


—The United States steamer Yantic has sailed, 
via the Suez Canal, to join the East India Squadron. 
It is reported that she has orders to look after the 
Zanzibar slave-traders. 

—The bronze statue of Sir Walter Scott, which 
is to be placed in the Central Park by the Scotsmen of 
New York, is sow on its way across the ocean. 

—September 7th is the day appointed for the 
meeting of the Emperors at Berlin. Great prepara- 
tiens are making for a magnificent reception. 

—Relfast is stillin that condition which necessi- 
tates daily repetitions of the assurance that ** quiet 
prevails.” 

—‘* Who shall we nominate for Governor,” is 
the question which now agitates New York Demo- 
crats. 

—The steamship Perseveranza was wrecked at 
Oporto on Wedxesday. Thirty lives were lost. 


—The New York Aldermen have voted to have 
music in the Central Park on Sundays. 





HATEVER the state of affairs may be a few 
weeks hence, it ig certain that just at present 
the Republican cause is ‘‘to the fore.” Even the 
Democratic papers admit that there is a * check,”’ or 
a “pause,” or a “lull’’ in the grand movement which 
bas jor the past two months been, according to their 
statement, sweeping majestically over the country. 
The fact seems to be that the Greeley managers started 
at a pace which could not, in the nature of things. be 
kept up. The business community has very defi- 
nite opinions on commercial matters, and the reflec- 
tion that Mr. Greeley, if elected, will appoint to the 
Secretarysbip of the Treasury a an whose financial 
opinions will at least not be diametrically opposed to 
his own, leads many to see danger ahead. Mr. Gree- 
ley’s solution of the specie psyment problem is this: 
“the way to resume is—to resume;’’ and his theories 
regarding the payment of the national debt are to the 
effect that the whole amount should be paid within a 
generation or so. Men who study values do not re- 
gard resumption on the Greeley plan with especial 
favor, and there is a reasonably large party in the 
country which believes in letting future getierations 
bear some of the burdens which were incurred for our 
common good. 


The Massachusetts Republican Convention, 
Aug. 28, nominated Gov. Washburn by a vote of 563 to 
259 for Gen. Butler. The only noticeable features of 
the platform area declaration for prohibitor7 legis- 
lation, and an explicit avowal in favor of woman’s 
suffrage. The latter is in these unequivocal terms: 


Resolved, That we heartily approve of the recogni- 
tion of the rights contained in the 14th clause of the 
National Republican platform; that the Republican 
party of Massachusetts, as the representative of liber- 
ty and progress, is in favor of extending suffrage on 
equal terms to all American citizens, irrespective of 
sex, and will hail the day when the educated intellect 
and enlightened conscience of women find direct ex- 
pression at the ballot box. 





Since the explosion of the Westfield no such dis- 
tressing acci@ent kas occurred in this vicinity as 
the wreck of the Providence propeller Me'é:, off 
Watch Hill on Friday morning. Sheleft New York at 
the usual hour on Thursday afternoon, with 155 souls 
on board, of whom 110 were passengers. Heavy weath- 
er was encountered in the Sound; and when the 
steamer was between Montauk and Watch Hill lights, 
before daylight on Friday morning, an unknown 
echooner struck her near the pilot house. Tire collision 
was quite violent, but the schooner appears. to have 


made, but no alarming leak was discovered, and Cap- 
fain Burton proceeded to search for the scho ner, de- 
clining assistance—as is stated by passengers—from 
the steamer Stonington.- Not finding the schoon- 
er, the Mctis was once more put on her course, when 


passengers were at once warned: to securelife-preserv- 
| ers, and the vessel was headed for, the nearest shore, 





Lone Wolf emboldened the more timid delegat>,, ana | 


drifted off atonce. An inspection was immediately - 


a second investigation. showed she was sinking. The 





but itsoon became evident that she would go down in 
spite of everything. The life-boats were launched, fil'~* 
with passengers, and with great difficult~ wa 
clear of the wreck, which ~ = BOb safely 
Separating fr-- » -uorly Went down, the hull 
Bi _ —vurthe upper deck. About forty of the 
vassengers and crew, including Captain Burton, who, 
like a brave fellow, stayed by hisship, climbed upon 
‘**- frail raft and went ashore in the breakers near 
Watch Hilllight. The number of the lost is not at this 
writing positively known, as itis still possible that 
indiviqgials may be picked up. Probabiy, nearly sev- 
enty perso.’ have perished, most of them, it is likely, 
residents of b,Ovidence or New York, or the imme- 
Giate vicinity. 

We can only touch brie Y upon the lessoiis of this 
disaster. Until the lights carmvd by vessels at sea are 
greatly increased in brilliancy collisions must occur, 
and even if a calcium-burner could be placed at every 
mast-bead vessels would now and then run foul of one 
another. In so far, then, this may have been a legiti- 
mate accident, but the captain and officers should cer- 
tainly have been able to know within five minutes 
whether the vessel was fit to proceed on her course. 
The captain says nothing of the alleged offer of assist- 
ance from the Stonington. If he actually declined such 
an offer he is highly censurable. 

Strangely enough, only a cduy later, on the night of 
Saturday, Aug. 31, the Narragansett, of the Stonington 
Line, collided with a schooner. The engines of the 
steamer had been reversed, and little damage was 
done. Ordinarily, the incident would hardly , be 
noticed, but in coincidence with the loss of the Metis, 
it strongly suggests the inquiry whether the Sound, 
crowded with small coasting craft, is a desirable bigh- 
way for great ocean vessels; a result which the exca- 
vations at Hell Gate seem to coatemplate. 





Clese on the heels of the Metis tragedy comes 
the news of the burning at sea of the Pacifico Mail 
steamship Bienville. The fire was discovered on the 
morping of August 15. After a few hours of unsuc- 
ccesful effort to subdue it, the ship’s company took to 
the boats, fearing the explosion of a quantity of pow- 
der on board, which actually took place after all had 
left. Great discipline and coolness prevailed; the one 
fatal defect was that the steam-pumps would not work. 
All on board were got off in the six boats, Captain 
Maury being the last man to leave the ship. One boat 
capsized, and before it was righted seven or ten of the 
inmates were drowned. Another boat parted com- 
pany from the rest, and has not yet been heard from. 
The remaining five reached Eleuthera Island, 159 miles 
distant; but one was upset in landing, and nine per- 
sons drowned. The others reached Nassau in safety. 
It is supposed that at out thirty-six persons were in the 
missing boat, and as the weather was calm and the dis- 
a: ter cecurred in a much-traveled part of the oceas, 
there are great hopes that these will be saved. 





Having hadits runin Great Britain and Europe, 
the question about the genuineness of the Livingstone 
letters and trustwortbiness of Mr. Stanley has crossed 
the ocean, avd seems in a fair way to receive its 
quictus at American hands. The New York Sun dis- 
covered a former companion of Stanley’s, and this 
erson wrote a letter denouncing the latter as a villain 
of deepest dye. With this letter there were published 
fac similes of Livingstone’s letter to Mr. Bennett, and 
of letiers written in former years by Stanley, the de- 
sign being to prove that Stanley had forged the Liv- 
ingstone letters, and had in all probability manu- 
factured the story of the interview in Central Africa. 
Upon this Mr. Wm. F. Stearns, a son of President 
Sterrns, of Amherst, comes forward and gives in his 
testimony, which, it must be admitted, seems to settle 
the authenticity of the letters, which indeed was al- 
ready settled to the satisfaction of all who are not 
constitutionally incredulous. Mr. Stearns produces 
evidence of his nersonal intimacy with Dr. Living- 
stone, shows letters which he has received from him, 
and finally identifies Stanley’s portrait of the great 
explorer, down to the “‘navy-cap with a faded gold 
band,” which he describes as having been worn by the 
Doctor at Ujiji. A 





An election has been held in England under 
the new Ballot law, which is described a3 not like an 
election day at all, the lack of disturbances being the 
missing characteristic. The majority given the suc- 
cessful candidato was only eighty, and the electors do 
not seem to have appreciated their blessings much 
better than we appreciate similar blessings here; for 
cut of a registration of 1,96, only 1,236 recorded their 
votes. The successful candidate, Mr. Childers, spoke, 
after the result was announced, very enthusiastically 
of the practical working of the law. @n the other 
hand the defeated candidate—a noble lord, by the way 
—was understood to hold slightly different opinions. 
The mode of voting seems much simpler in prac- 
tice than es described in the bill. The voter re- 
ceived ablank bellot-paper from the proper officer, 
and then passed into: a sort of stall where he could 
write without being watched Having made his mark 
in secret opposite thename of the candidate, he folded 
the ball. t so that the official stamp ‘was on the out- 
side. Keeping the ballot so folded he showed the 
stamp to the proper officer, and then dropped the 
paper into the box. The ‘‘illiterates” made some 
trouble, as certain formalities had to be gone through 


- with to enable them to vote, buf upon the whole the 
. machinery seeins to have worked very smoothly. 
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MOTIONS OF THE STARS. 


HE stars are often spoken of as fixed, by which 
is meant that they have no apparent motion ex- 
cept that due to the rotation of the earth about its 
axis. It is to this apparent immobility that the ac- 
curacy of many astronomical determinations is due; 
for instance the determination of the error of a chro- 
nometer. But the stars are not really fixed. Astron- 
others have long known that they are moving through 
space, many of them with great rapidity. These pro- 
per motions, as they are called, can only be determin- 
ed by prolonged and careful observation; and therate 
of motion cannot be determined hy ordinary means, 
since the true stellar distances are practically un- 
known. Moreover, if the star be moving directly to- 
yards or from earth, we are of course, by ordinary 
observations, utterly unable to detect its motion. 

Under these circumstances we cannot but regard 
the extraordinary determinations reported recenily 
to the Koyal Astronomical Society by the eminent 
Englith astronomer, Dr, Huggins, as among the most 
remarkable scientific triumphs of the century. The 
statement seems at first almost incredible; but it is 
nevertheless true, that by means of the spectroscope 
Dr. Huggins bas succeeded in determining not only 
wheiher certain stars are receding or approaching the 
earth, but also the rate of motion at which they are 
moving. 

For the details of the method by which these deter- 
minations are made we are ivdebted to an article in 
the Spectator, which is republished in the Popular Sci- 
cence Monthiy. These wonderful results are arrived at 
through what is known of the nature of light. Light 
travels through space in waves. Now, if we compare 
astar’s action in emitting such waves with some known 
kind cf wave-action, we shall at once recognize the 
effect of its very rapid motion. Conceive a paddle- 
wheel turniug at a uniform rate in water. Every blade 
as itreeches the water produces one wave, that wave 
being transmitted in a given direction, and there 
would therefore be asuccession of waves separated 
from cach other by a constant distance. Now, if we 
suppose the paddle-wheel itself to be carried in the 
given Girection, it is clear that after one blade has 
raised its wave, the next blade, descending in the same 
time as before will reach the water closer to the pre- 
cedirg wave than if the paddle-wheel had been at 
rest ; so that now a succession of waves will result as 
before, but they will have their crests closer together. 
If the wheel were carried in the contrary direction, 
itis obvious that the wave-crests would be farther 
apart than if the wheel had been at rest. 

Now, reverting to the stars, we infer that if a star 
isapproaching, the light which comes to us from it 
will haveits waves closer together than if the star 
were at rest, and vice versa. Now, ths distance be- 
tween the wave-crests of light indicates a difference 
of coler, the longer waves producing red and orange 
light; waves of medium length, yellow and green 
light; and the shorter waves, blue, indigo and violet 
light. Hence, if a star were shining with pure red 
light, it might, by approaehing very rapidly, be caused 
to appear yellow, or even blue or indigo, according to 
the rate of approach; while, if a star were shining 
with pure indigo light, it might, by receding very 
rapidly, be caused to appear green or yellow, or even 
orange or red.” 

Stars, however, do not shine with pure-colored light, 
but with a mixture of ali the colors of the rainbow; 
£0 that we could not estimate a star's rate of approach 
or recession by its color, even though we knew the 
star’s real color, and even though stars moved fast 
enough to produce color-changes. The spectroscope, 
however, furnishes us with a wonderfully delicate 
means of measurement. Tho rainbow-tinted streak 
forming astar’s spectrum is crossed by known dark 
lines; and if one of these lines is seen to be shifted to- 
wards thered end, the observer knows that the star is 
swiftly receding; if the shift is toward the violet end, 
ke knows that the star is rapidly approaching. 

Nearly four years ago Dr. Huggins applied this 
methed to the bright star Sirius, and although his 
instrumental means weve not all that could bo desired, 
he was able to announce its recession at a rate exceed- 
ing twenty miles per second. The Royal Society has 
since placed at his disposal a fine telescope, of fifteen 
inch aperture, provided with all the necessary ap- 
pliances; and although the instrument was not ready 
for use until last Winter, he has already obtained with 
it the most remarkable results. He finds that many of 
the stars are traveling far more swiftly than had beon 
supposed. Arcturus, for example, is traveling toward 
us at the rate of about fifty miles per second, and as 
his apparent motion (as seen from the earth) is esti- 
mated to be fully as great, his actual velocity caanot 
be less than seventy miles per second. Other starsare 
moving with corresponding velocity. 

Awid these motions Dr. Huggins traces the signs of 
law. He finds a tendency among the stars in one part 
-of the heavens to approach the earth, while the stars 
in the opposite part of the heavens are receding from 
us, The stars which are approaching lie on that side 
of the heavens toward which the sun is traveling. 
There sre, however, stars which do not obey this 
simple luw; and among these Dr. Huggius recognizes 

-instances of that community of motion to which the 














name of star-drift has been given; thus confirming in 
the most remarkable manner a theory which has 
hitherto rested upon a theoretical basis. 

Itis impossible to predict what future revolutions 
may result from this new method of iuvestigation; 
but the discoveries already made show that we have 


gained a great addition to our means of scientific 
research. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


TIMELY THOUGHT.—Is it true that our 

wealthy men are to do all the endowing of our 
institutions? Do we expect them to bear more than 
their part of these burdens? Weask for thousands, 
and neglect the fives. Rome demands the fives of 
her children, and in that way adds up her thousands. 
I venture to say that the men among us who have 
money and a reputation for using it charitably, have 
more invitations for giving than one clerk could re- 
ply to, working ten hours per day. It is not fair to 
bave wealth meet all our emergencies. It is not Scrip- 
tural. The man who has a dollar is not relieved from 
duty any more thau he who has half a million. Hither 
we must pray for our big-hearted men of wealth, that 
God will send them prosperity in perfect tornadoes, 
or we must seek to share with them all tha burdens of 
the church.—Cor. Examiner and Chronicle. 


A GRAMMATICAL DrALoGuE.—The following 
conversation between a young lady who wrote for 
magazines, and an old gentleman who believed he 
could spcak English, occurred somewhere in M 1s3a- 
chusetts, and is quoted for the benefit of grammar- 
ians: 

Old Gentleman: ‘“ Are there any houses building in 
your village ?”’ 

Young Lady: “ No, sir. There is a new house being 
built for Mr. Smith, but it is the carpenters who are 
building.”’ 

Gentleman: “True; I sit corrected. To be building 
is certainly a different thing from to being built. 
And how long has Mr. Smith’s house been being 
built?” 

Lady (Looks puzzled a moment, and then answers 
rather abruptly): ‘“‘ Nearly a year.” 

Gentleman: ‘‘ How much longer do you think it 
will be being built?” 

Lady (explosively): ‘Don’t know.”’ 

Gentleman: ‘‘Ishould think Mr. Smith would bo 
annoyed by its being so long being built, for the house 
he now occupies being old he must leaveit, and the 
new being only being built, instead of being built as 
he expected, he cannot—”’ 

Here the gentleman perceived that the lady had dis- 
appeared. 


INVENTION OF GUNPOWDER.—When was gun- 
powder first invented? Common tradition has fixed 
the date at about the year 1267, and the inventor as a 
certain old English friar, known as Roger Bacon. The 
Germans claim the honor of first discovery for one of 
their countrymen, one Bartholdus Schwartz, also a 
monk. But Bartholdus made no hint of his discovery 
until the year 1320, fifty-three years afterward, so tht 
Roger Bacon must remain in possession of the field 
until newer evidence crops up. But there is nothing 
new under the sun. After all, Bacon dogs not lay 
claim to having discovered gunpowder, only mention- 


| ing it as something known in his time; and as the 


worthy friar had studied among the Spanish Saracens, 
it is not at allimprobable that he drew the secret from 
one of their scientific books.—Once a Week. 


ScotcH SABBATARIANISM.—The Advance gives 
the following as told by the late Dr. McLeod : “Oh,” 
said he, “you cannot imagine the narrow Judaism of 
many of the Scotch on this subject. Some of my 
friends took a yacht- excursion of several weeks, on our 
western coast, a few summers since. One Sunday 
morning they went ashore to attend church, and stop- 
ped on the way at the little inn to secure dinner, tak- 
ing with themaham. On applying to the landlord to 
broil some of it after service, he refused, because he 
could not conscientiously use the knife and saw, with 
which to cut the slices, on the Sabbath. But, at last, 
he compromised the matter thus: they should take his 
knife and saw anfl cut the slices, and he would broil 
them! Finally, he consented to hold the ham while 
one of the gentlemen cut it!”’ 


—Tho Utica Observer tells a story of a judge in 
Otsego county who arraigned and punished himself 
for getting ‘‘overtaken in liquor.’’ He formally 
opened court, and then he called his own name as de- 
fendant in a suit in which “the people” charged him 
with an offence against the law, went over the circum- 
stances in detail so far as he could remember them, 
read “the statute in such cases made and provided,” 
and then asked ‘the prisoner what he had to say.” In 
the role of prisoner he pleaded guilty to the offense, 
said it was a shame fora man of his years and position, 
but hoped “‘ the court would not be too severe on him, 
as he was determined to reform.” ‘The prisoner will 
stand up,” said the stern old justice. Then the prison- 
er arose. ‘‘ Now,” said the justice, ‘‘I am very sorry 
you have been brought into this court on a charge 
which so seriously affects your good name and stand- 
ing in society; you have set a bad example, and if you 
go on at this rate you will bring sorrow and disgrace 
on yourself and family. I sentence you to pay a fine 
of $10 and costs, or to thirty days’ imprisonment in the 








county jail.” The “prisoner” said he would prefer to 
pay the fine—and then the court closed. He walked 
over to the poormaster of the town and paid the $10, 

—Ten candidates sent in their names for the va- 
cant pest of Prince Orloff’s cook, upon which the am. 
bassador invited the chief aristocratic gourmets of. the 
capital to. come and try their skill in preparing a grand 
banquet. Every candidate had fourteen dishes to pre- 
pare; the banquet, therefore, comprised 140 dishes in 
- ar jury were so bewildered by the variety of the 

icheg : 7 ; 
Paris aro awaciug meee eee Al the chefein 

—Marriage would be easier ..a 1--y:a. if 
young women were taught the principles of account- 
keeping, and systematic habitsin respect to finances ; 
and “it the young husband would take his wife into his 
confidence, and make the income and expenditures, 
and the accumulation of the first few hundred dollars 
a matter of common interest.—Selected. 


—A new alarmclock belonging to Mr. Slifer, of 
West Philadelphia, sounded at midnight. The biby 
screamed, Mrs. Slifer had hysterics, and her husband 
fired six shots out of the window ata supposed bur. 
glar, and wounded a passer-by. When the police came, 
they found him trying to drown the disturber of his 
peace, which he finally threw into the yard, where 
it whizzed all night, while the neighbors threw things 
at it, mistaking it for cats. 


—Cheap statuary is becoming as common as 
cheap copies of galiery pictures. Americans have dis- 
covered that the principle, if good in painting, is 
equally gocd in marble. We havé now business firms 
who do a thriving buiness in reproducing directly 
from the quarries at Carrara copies of all sizes of old 
or modern statuary at a tenth or twentieth the price 
of the originals, with such alterations as the fancy of 
the buyer may suggest. As one of these merchants 
naively said of our countrymen, there is a great future 
for marble in America.—Cor. Independent. 


—Count von Moltke’s work on the Franco-Ger- 
man war has partly seen the light. The first section, 
just published, contains 200 pages of text, with a map 
showing the positions of the armies at the ead of July; 
and it gives a detailed account of all the events of the 
campaign to the 31st of that month, inclu:ive. It is 
divided into four chapters—one intrvductory, ons de- 
votcd tothe marches and combinations of the French 
army, @ third to those of tue German armies, and the 
fourth to the maritime events. 

—Inan advertisement bya railroad company 
of scme unclaimed goods, the letter 1’? dropped 
from the word “lawful,” and it reads now, * Peoale 
to whom these packages are directed, are requested to _. 
come forward and pay the awful charges on tho 
same.”’ 

— Happiness is like manna, it is to be gathered 
in grains, and enjoyed every day. It will not keep, it 
cappot be accumulated; nor have we got to go out of 
ourselves nor into remote®*plac-s to gather it, since it 
bas rained down from heaven, at our very doors, or 
rather within them.—Marturia. 

—Professor Baird’s ‘‘ Birds of North America,” 
a wholly new work, to cover the land birds in three 
volumes, and the water birds in perhaps a3 many 
more, willsee the light sometime during the coming 
Winter. It will be illustrated with far more fullness 
than any preceding work on ornithology. 

—If we would have powerful minds we musi 
think; if we would have faithful hearts we must love; 
if we would have strong muscles we must labor. These 
include all that is valuable in life. 

—At a concert on Staten Island some time since, 
an upseen horn was sounded to give the effect of a 
distant echo of the chorus. This effect was slightly 
meried by some one’s immediately bawling “ Por- 
gies!” 

—The German Emperor has given the celebrated 
mititary library at Metz to the general staff at Berlin. 
The library comprises 40,000 volumes, many of them 
exceedingly rare, and a great number of valuable 
manuscripts and drawings. It is theresult of 309 years 
collecting. 

—Never write on a subject without having first 
read yourself full on it; and never read on@ subject 
till you have thought yourself hungry oa it.—Richter. 

—A little boy was sent to a store for some egss. 
Before reaching home he dropped them. [n auswer 
to his moiher, who asked, “‘ Did you break any?” he 
replied, ‘No, I didn’t break any, but the shells came 
off from some of them.’’ 

—Walnut-tree stumps have become an article of 
merchandise, and many of them are very valuable. 
The curly graiv of the root is used for veneerins, and 
some stumps are worth $150 after being properly 
worked into shape. 

—Carlyle compares the metaphysician to the 
Irish saint who swam across the channel, carrying his 
head in his teeth. 

—The Rev. Charles Kingsley is the new editor of 
London Good Words, taking the place of the late Nor- 
man Macleod. 

—An orator recently remarked in his fine 
peroration, ‘“ Innocence is like an umbrella; whea 
once we have lost it, we can never hope to see it back 
again.” 
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The Little Folks, 


—_——— = 
- genanmagcnae Saati ami 


A SUNDAY STORY. 


BY 8. M. W. 


STORY, children? Well, draw close, 
Ere die the Sabbath hours, 
‘And ere ycur weary eyelids droop 
Like litile wilted fiowers. 








We love to make this day, you know, 
The brightes? of the séven: 
To think of all things sweet and sure, 
Of Christ, and rest, and Heaven! 
* +” * * + + 


The weary day was spent, and now, 
As night fell on the sea. 

A group of men pushed out their boat, 
And launched it silently. 


Their sunburned faces, as they rowed, 
Were full of carnest th ught, 

For they had been with Christ all day, 
And pondered what He taught. 


From Him, that day, with wondering awe, 
Their hands had taken brea ; 

And with a few small * barley-loaves” 
The multitude had fed. 


And tow, when eventide was come, 
He had withdrawn apart, 

For weariness and care oppressed 
His sacred, leving heart. 


The night grew black with heavy clcuds, 
The wind reared on the sea, 

And tossed the frail bc at, while the men 
Toiled hard and hopelessly. 


A shimmer on the waters black! 
A gleaming through the storm! 
Ang to their straining eyes appeared 
A bright approaching form. ° 


No wonder that they shook with fear, 
And raised a startled cry! 

But hsrk, the voice so calm and clear,— 
** Fear not, for it is I!” 


Oh think the rapture of their hearts, 
When, ’mid the storm’s fierce din, 

The little wave-tossed boat received 
Their Lord and Master in ! 


And children, life has many a cloud, 
And sorrow many astorm, 

And happy those who see through all 
‘The dear Lord’s gracious form! 


No matter how the waves may roar,— 
How black may be the sky; 

His voice floats sweet above the storm,— 
‘** Fear not, for it is I!” 











A BOY’S LETTER. 
THE Dovecorte, July 22, 1872. 


R. BEECHER :-—I heard my mamma say to- 

day that you wanted all the folks to tell you how 

to make a good paper. I s’poseshe didn’t think I heard 
what shesaid, and guess you didn’t mean to get advice 
from a chap eight years old; but I can tell you, Mr. 
Beecher, what kind of a paper boys want, ’cause you 
see I’m one of ’em myself. I like your paper first-rate 
(the page for little folks, [ mean;) but [I want two or 
three more of ’em, for I tell you, sir, Sunday is an aw- 
ful hard Gay for us boys. You see in the morning we 
wake up just asfull of fun as we do a week day, and 
we are co used to pinching and tickling each other, we 
are at it rightaway. Then, of course, we holler, and 
that wakes mamma, and she callsout, ‘‘ Boys, hush up! 
It’s Sunday!” Well, we try to keep still, but pretty 
soon we forget, and are atitagain. This time papa 
comes in; he don’t say anything; be just pulls down 
the bed- clothes, and, if you hav’nt forgot when you 
were a boy, I guess you can tell how it hurts. And af- 
tera while we} dry up our tears and noise together. 
We don’t havea very good breakfast either. I hata 
beans. And then such atime getting ready for church. 
Jane always gets the soap in our eyes,and that don’t 
feel gcod; and after we are fixed, we have to sit up 
straight and still, and study cur Sunday-school lesson 
(but after a)l my sister Floy has a worse time than we 
do, ‘cause she must hold her head just so, or the crimp 
gets out of her hair, and then if she moves ever so lit- 

tle, it musses her skirts and wrinkles her sash—I’m 

glad I sin’ta girl.) The greatest trial of all is the ser- 

mon, ’cause we don’t understand what the minister 

fays, but we have to remember the text; ’causeif we 

don’t, we have to learn the whole chapter where its 

got, when we get home. 

open for the text every Sunday. But it ain’t so bad 

in Warm weather, for while pa’s asleep (mother d»>zes 
in the choir and can’t cee us) Joe and I catch flies, and 
its jolly fun; did you ever catch ’em? They won’t iet 
‘us read anything Sundays, but the Bible, our Sunday- 
schcol books, and your paper. I don’t like to read the 
Bible by myself, cause I don’t understand it. I like 
to have mamma read that big fish story, and about 
some of the fights, well enough; and the Sunday- 
school books always have somebody die in them, and 
that makes me cry. I don’t like tocry. Doyou, Mr. 
Beecher? It makes you suuff, and gets your nose so 
red,and you feel kinder shamed to see anybody. But 
your paper stories 1 like first-rate. That one about 
: Patch” was ajolly one; but I want some more of 
em. Cculdn’t youget some lady to write abont bears 


I'll bet our ears are wide. 





and wolves and Indians? Somvthing that ’ould make 
your hair stand right up,as pasays? But please have’em 
gocd, ’cause you know I don’t like to cry. I know some 
big storics Uncle Jim told me; he’s just got back from 
Texas, where he’s lived for ten years. Don’t you 
want me to get Jane to write them out and send ,em 
to you? Jane—she’s our nurse, and I got her to write 
this for me, because I promised that if she would, I 
wouldn’t kick her fora week, if she pulled ever so bid 
when she combed my hair. Is’pose it'll trouble you 
scme to read her writing, ’cause she makes her letters 
horrid crooked. ButIcan’t write. I can only print, 
ard it would take mea week to print all I’ve had to 
say; and after all, Idon’t believe you could read it 
any better than you can her writing. I made her 
write 1 all out, on one ade, just as my mamma doe; 
when she writes books. That’s how I know how to do 
it. I’m going to Glendale next week to my grand-pa’s 
farm, and if you want me to, I'll send you word about 
the things Isee there. I s’pose you have to pay forall 
the stories the folks send you (anyway, my mumimi 
eets lots of money) and allIsend you, Ill give you for 
nothing. Uncle Jim’s stories I mean, too.- Say, Mr. 
Leecher, shall I send’em along about the bears and 
Indians, and things? Good by. 
Roy HAmmonp. 








WHAT THE BARN CAT THOUGHT OF 
THE HOUSE DOG. 


ES, it’s very hot ont here in the sun, and up 
in the loft there’s not a breath ot air; butthat’s 
of no corsequence for me and my kittens. We may 
almost suffocate, yet nobody cares; but the moment 
the dog so much as scratches the tip of his nose, or 
cries for a drink of water, every one rushes to see 
whatis the watter. He must be fed, too, from china 
plates, and the meat is cut up at the table, while I 
have to sneak round the kitchen and back door, and 
get wratI can. And if I but look at him, there’s such 
a hue and cry, asif I were going to eat him up. I’ve 
heard that “a cat may look at a king,’’ but I suppose 
she mustn’tlook atadog. Horrid, blood-thirsy crea- 
tures! There I was atthe back door, with my sweet 
littie four the other day, when out came Prince. Of 
course, I knew he was looking to find out which was 
the.fattest, so he could pounce on her first. Don’t tell 
me! I knew. 
fool; and, when 1 first went out into the world, she 
said ‘‘ Keep away from dogs, my dear, they would as 
lief eat you as look at you.” So, of course, I knew; 
and of courseI flew at him and scratched him just a 
little bit, when he cried and barked, till you’d think 
the house was coming down: and theneverybody ran, 
and it was “Oh! you poor little darling, washe hurt? 
cat, scat, you horrid thing!’’ 

My nerves won’tstand such shocks long. My pretty 
Black-tip is just like me, and hers wiil be shattered 
before she’s out of kittenhood. 

Don’t you suppose that [ would like to lie on soft 
becsand chairs, as much as he dors? OF course I 
would. Of course I don’t like the middle of the road, 
or thestable, butI can’t help myself, of course. I'd 
rather hunt rats ina cool store room, where there was 
a chance of getttug a lick or two at the cream, than 
among the straw in the loft, where you get your eyes 
full of dust from the grain. 

It’s not only for myself that Ifeelit. But my chil- 
dren can’t be brought up genteelly. Look at the little 
dears! Ah! they don’t know what is before them. 
To be only “ stable-cats”’ all their lives. To have house- 
Gogs turn up their tails at them as if- they were not 
worth noticing! 

Itis much wore aristocratic for a cat to live on 
broken bits from her mistress’s table than to be 
obliged to catch rats and mice for herself. But what 
can Ido? Can Isee my darlings suffer? No, never. 

There is that sneaking Prince again. Ouly wait a 
minute, and I’ll give it tohim. Butoh! what a beau- 
tiful mouse! so tat and sleek, just making for the 
grain. Here Black-tip, Snowball, Whitey aed Purry, 
here’s a chance for you.’”’ And away they all scamp- 
ered, with tails up in the air, alter the poor mous», 
without a thought of dogs to worry them. By the 
time the first mouse was caught and eaten, they saw 
another, a little field mouse, running away toward the 
orchard, so off they went a second time, throuzh long 
grass and sweet-scented clover fields, catching a grass- 
hopper or two by the way, and coming back quite 
tircd and rcady to take a nice nap in the dark loft, 
smong the perfumed hay. After all, they were very 
happy cats. . 
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WHAT THE HOUSE DOG THOUGHT OF THE BARN CATS. 


Meantime, Prince has been sitting by the front gate, 
and this is what he thought: 

*“ Bow- wow-wow, those impudent stable-cats! What 
is my dear family thinking of to allow them to stay 
here? I believe the odiousthings would take the very 
bones out cf my mouth, if I would let them. Why 
can’t they stay in the stable, and behave themselve: 
quietly, instead of intruding into my premises, the 
yard and garden? It’s well they can’t come up 
stairs. 

Even my Gear mistresses are hard on me when 1 
bark at them, and it’s “No, no, Prince, naughty 
Prince,"”’ when they are only cats, an‘l stable-cats at 
that. 

It’s very hard on me, for when I come out to enjoy 
myself, [ expect to have a nice, quiet, undisturted 


My great uncle’s grandmother was no’ 





time. I’m sure I work hard enough for it. I protect 
the bouse at night, and I am kept busy during the 
day, runving after all the tramps who pass, and the 
young men who stop, besides giving the ladies employ- 
ment in petting me, and supplying my wants. There 
che is again, with back up in the air, all ready to spit 
and scratch if I go withina yard of her. It is really 
hard cn a poor dog, and it is the only thing to find 
fault vith in my home. Every one is very good and 
attentive (they are such a dear family, all but the cats), 
and I do havea very happy life,—if only those cats 
would keep in their proper place. I’m sure the stable 
is very nice. I,—well, I wouldn't like it myself; but 
it’s comtoitable and large, with plenty of straw aud 
rats and mice. What cana cat want more? I think I 
will make a row about it, and see if something can’t 
be done; for I generally get my own way if I try hard 
enough. 

Ch! there issome one going for a walk; one of my 
sisters, I really believe. I must go too;’’ and off ho 
scempered, forgetting cats and all other grievances in 
good run. 

Now, little frends, I know you don’t like morals; 
neither did I, when I was a child, though of course I 
like them now; but here isa very little one, just two 
crtbree lines. Itis this: People ia this world are not, 
and never can be, just alike. I:ero are the stable-cats 
and the house-dogs, and each can live a pleasant life 
in his own way. Both are of use. If the stable-cat 
can’t protect the house from human robbers, she can 
keep another kind from the grain. House-dogs must 
never be overbearing and want all the good things 
themselves; and if stabie-cats can’t be house-dogs, leb 
them not be discouraged; for indeed I don’t think the 
world would get on as well without them.— The 
Churchman. 





PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL AOROSTIC. 


The father of a nation, 
A companion of Paul's, 
A child of promise, 
An evangelist, 
The tribe led captive beyond the Euphrates. 
A book in the Old Testament, 
A priest, ° 
One of the Apostles, 
A despised bond-woman. 
The initia‘s form the name ofa king. 
IvAN IDAHO, 


A LITER/ RY ENIGMA. 
71 letters. 
86, 28, 62, 60, 19, 70, 67, 6, 37, 71, 16, one of Dickens’ works. 
10, 70, 56. 58, 31, 59, 8, 6, 59, 42, 35, a |pseudonym of a humorous 
American author. ° 
71, 87, 24, 55, 54, 1, 59, a prominent man in Disraeli’s works. 
8, 51, 70, 15, 21, 29, 54, 71, 24, 10, 32, 15, 12, 11, 61, 42, ono of the 
Waverley novels. 

16, 18, 67. 80, 88, a Roman Governor. 
52, €8, C9, 28, 22, 27, 89, a distinguished poet. 
2, 39, 54, 61, 22, 28, 59, a girl in Peveril of the Peak. 
45, 28, 68, 64, 6% 14, a well-known author, 
45, 10, 24, 3, 25, 46, 23 47, 66, 14, 43, a play by the same, 
50, 50, 70. 38, 62, 40, 57, 41, 34, 9 58, 70, a noted Reformer. 
1, 60, 10, 26, 9, 4, 21, a Waverley novel. 
20, 59, 42, 1B, 5, 70, 53, 17, 10, a dougaty English polemic. 
18, 70, 49, 7, 54, one of Mayne Reid’s novels. 
£6, 58, 23, 24, 44, £0, 48, 14, 10, a character in Othello. 

My whole is a quotation from Longfellow’s Miles Standish. 

Wu. DinwoopDia. 


X PUZZLE, NO. 2. 


** * * * * * (1) Problem solvors, 
*** * * © (2.) One who roves. 
es 2 (3.) Less than above. 
* (4,) Anumber, 
*_* * (5.) Almost over. 
*e *# * * (6.) An enthusiast, 
* * * * * * * (7,) Birds, 


The first arm of the X is the same as No. 1. 
‘Lhe second asm is the same as No. 7. 


SANS PIEDS. 


Curtail a digest of laws, and lave a fish; (2.) a crown, and 
leave pert of a flower: 10 turn away, and leave to affirm; 
coniusien, and leave an infant; a gorge, and leavo plunder; 
something worn by Cardinals, and leave a minute object. 

: Lye D. 

CROSSWORD ENIGMA, FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

My firs: is in youngster, but not in miss, 

My sccond in cheer, but not in hiss; 

My third is in you, but not in me, 

My fourth is in ocean, and also in sea; 

My fifth is in go, but not in stay, 

My sixth isin animal, hut not in prey; 

My seventh in pirate, but not insword, 

My eighth is in plank, but not in board. 

My whole is a well known proverb. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. i4. 
Biblical Enigma.—“If thou faint in the day of adversity thy 


Bonny. 


Ecsta. 


strergth is emall.”—WINONA, LUEROAN, NANCY, WHEELBARROW, 
X Fuzzle.— Breveoer ft 
RavekR 
Ava 
v 
AvH 
LaveR 
Sivawvs ¢. F 


Dowuble Acrostic.— 


Square Word.— 


22H pace 
°o 
So 


T 
WILLIS 8. B., TI0o0o, WHEELBARROW. 


ter.—Deer-ly. Grate-fullness. Cat-a-mount, Kat-her (rath- 
er Ferner: Fahr-en-heit. ‘fru-ant, DN LLtdda. 
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Miscellaneous, 


The Three Amendments. 


ARTICLE XIII. 

Section 1. Neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, whereof the party shall 
have becn duly convicted, shall exist 
“within the United Siates, or any place 
“sul-ject to their jurisdiction. 

SxecTion 2. Congress shall have power 
to entorce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

Section 1. All persons born or natu- 

ralizec in the United States, and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens 
of the United Startes,and of the States 
wherein they reside. No State shall 
make or enforce auy law which shall 
-abricge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, lib- 
-erty,or property, without due process 
of law, nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws. P 

SEcTION 2. Representatives shall be 
apportioned among the several States 
accordiug to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons 
in each State, excluding Indians not tax- 
ed; but when the right to vote at any 
election, for the choice of Electors for 
President and Vice-President of the 
United States, Representatives in Con- 
gress, the executive and judicial offivers 
of aState or the members of the Legis- 
lature thereof, is denied to any of the 
male inhabitants of such State (being 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of 
the United States), or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in re- 
bellion or other crime, the basis of rep- 
resentation therein shall be reduced 
in the proportion which the number of 
such male citizens shall bear to the 
whole number of male citizens twenty- 
one years of age, in said State. 

SEcTION 3. No person shall be a Sena- 
ator or Representative in Congress, or 
Elector of President and Vice-President, 
or hold any effice, civil or military, un- 
der the United States, or under any 
State, who, having previously taken an 
oath as a member of Congress, or as an 

- Officer of the United States, or as a menf- 
ber of any State Legislature, or as an ex- 
ecutive or judicial officer of any State, 
to support the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, shall have engaged in insur- 
rection or rebellion against the same, or 
given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof; but Congress may, by a vote of 
two-thirds of each House, remove such 
disability. 

Section 4. Thevalidity of the public 
debt of the United States authorized by 
law, inciuding debts incurred for pay- 
ment of pensions and bounties for servi- 
ces in suppressing insurrection or rebel- 
lion, shall not be questioned ; but neither 
-the United States nor any State shall as- 
sume or pay any debt or obligation in- 
curred inaid of insurrection or rebel- 
lion against the United States, or any 
claim for the loss or emancipation of 
any slave; but all such debts, obliga- 
tions and claims shall be held illegal 
and void. 

Section 5. The Congress shall have 
power to enforce, by appropriate legis- 
lation, the provisions of this article. 

ARTICLE XV. 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be de- 
nied or abridged by the United States, 
or by any State, on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servi- 
~tude. 

’ Section 2. The Congress shall have 
power to enforce this article by approp- 
riate legislation. 











The “ Boss Barber.” 
(From the N. Y. Times,] 


HE “Boss Barber” is usually a 
person of remarkable dignity of 
manner. This may arise, not only from 
the fact that he isa man in authority, 


having journeymen under him; but from . 


his intimate knowledge of the capillary 
weaknesses of his customers, Within 


dyed whiskers, and Brown’s bald head, 
£nd this knowledge gives him, in their 
eyes, a certain fearful importance. In 
his shop, the Boss Barber rarely conde- 
scends to exercise the active duties of 
his trade. He either stands behind the 
counter, and receives gravely the money 
of the skaven public, or he saunters 
thoughtfully from one customer to 
another, suggesting to the attendant 
journeymen those finishiug touches 
which the master mind alone compre- 
hends, and which, by a literal fore- 
shortening of the hair on the temples, 
or a hardly perceptible widening of the 
cleared surface of the shaved chin, give 
to both hair and whiskers their highest 
attainable perfection. He invariably 
prides himself upon his powers of con- 
versation. “Yes; James is a fair jour- 
beyman,” remarked an eminent boss 
barber, “but he will never rise ‘in his 
profession. He has no conversstion.” 
He neatly comments upon the weather, 
and cunningly adapts his remarks upon 
politics to the presumed political views 
of his customers. The merits of bis 
particular nostrum for the hair be 
leaves to be explained by his journey- 
men, and aims to impress his conversa- 
tional victim who lies helpless and pros™ 
trate in the operator’s chair, with a live- 
ly sense of the honor conferred upon 
him by being the target of tonsorial 
cloquence. 

The action of so important a personage 
is naturally of much interest to the pub- 
lic. Thousands will therefore read the 
proceedings of the meeting which the 
Boss Barbers held on Tuesday night. ... 

Let it be noted that the Boss Barber 
promises to inexorably close his door 
when the clock strikes eight. What, 
then, is to be the fate of the customer 
who, when the hour strikes, is but half- 
way shaved? Is he to be kept a close 
prisoner until morning, a prey to the 
loquacious barber who offers him the 
infallible hair-dye ani the certain hair- 
restorer, and who refuses to hear his 
solemn protest, that he will die at the 
stake sooner than use either? Or is he 
to be tnrned ignominiously into the 
street, with but one side of his face 
shaved, an ebject of wonder to men and 
women, and of loud derision to the 
small boy? Between the torment of 
tonsorial talk, and the shame of half- 
shaved publicity, there would be little 
choice. And yet to this miserable con- 
dition it is certain that many worthy 
persons will come when the Ist of July 
shall have brought into operation the 
new rule of the Boss Barber. 





A Capital Dog Story. 


ATURE,” .for August 1, con- 

tains a letter to the editor, in 

which is related what the correspond- 
ent calls an extraordinary case of ‘‘ her- 
editary instinct.”’ Some years since, 
when in Skye, the writer bought a ter- 
rier, to which he proceeded to teach the 
accomplishment known as sitting up. 
This was acquired only after great diffi- 
culty, for although naturally possessed 
of talent, the dog had never been under 
instruction; afterwards his education 
proceeded rapidly, and he became an 
animal of many tricks, all of which he 
learned with ease and contentment. 
But he has never forgot the labors 
which he went through ia acquiring his 
first accomplishment; he still relies up- 
onit as a last resource to save himself 
from a beating, or to induce his master 
to take him out. He even has supposed 
that it could be depended upon’ to sof- 
ten the heert of an india-rubber ball, 
for when, on account of his racket, that 
means of amusement has been taken 
away from him and placed on a mantel- 
piece, he has been seen sitting up to it, 
“evidently hoping that it would jump 
down and play with him; perhaps Ite 
looks upon this ball as animated bya 
‘living essence,’ vide C. 2, Darwin's ‘ De- 
scent of Man.’’’. This dog became the 
head of a family, and one of his datigh- 
ters, who has neverso much as seen his 
father, is in the constant habit of sitting 
up, although she has never seen others 
sit up. She#s particularly given to this 
performance when any other dog is get- 
ting a scolding, and the correspondent 





-his breast is locked the secret of Smith’s 


remarks: “‘ Whether this is an instance 





of helping a fellow animal, of which Mr. 
Darwin gives such curious examples, or 
whether the dog simply hopes to avert 
the passing storm from her own head, 
the fact appears to me patent that this 
dog has inherited the impression that 
sitting up bas some special virtue for 
turning away wrath.’”’. For the use of 
practical people like ourselves, who will 
not move the ancient landmarks, and 
who know that dogs are governed by in- 
stinct, and that Mr. Darwin is revolu- 
tionary, we present with this dog story 
a method of utilizing the cat. It is the 
invention of a correspondent of Land 
and Watcr. He says that people in gen- 
eral are ignorant of the fact that the 
family cat can give us invaluable help 
in protecting the fruit garden and flower 
beds from the depredations of birds. 
“To keep them off,’’ hegays, “how sim- 
ple, how certain! How small is the cost 
of keeping a cat on a small chain sliding 
on @ wife, and giving ths animal: the 
walk up and down the whole length of 
the strawberry beds! A knot at each 
end of the wire readily prevents the cat. 
from twisting around the post which 
supports the wire. For large gardens, 
a second eat is required. For more than 


| thirty years, f have used and seen used 


with perfect suweeess this easy method of 
preserving fruit.”” To say nothing of the 
satisfactlon of keeping the cat in chains 
aliday. The kittens, also, this corre- 
spondent has found valuable as garden- 
ers’ assistants, and he says that they la- 
bor steadily and industriously, giving 
the best of satisfaction. Nor does the 
cat object when ealled upon, in addition 
to his regular day’s work, to catchrabbits 
and hares in the flower-beds.—The Na- 
tion. 





The Difficulty of Rhyming. 


E parted by the gate in June, 
That soft and balmy month, 
Beneath the sweetly beaming moon, 
And (wonth — hunth— sunth — bunth—I 
can’t find a rhyme to month.) 


Years were to pass ere we should meet; 
A wide and yawning gulf 
Divides me from my love so sweet, 
While (ulf--sulf— dulf— mulf — stuck 
again; I can’t get any rhyme to gulf. I'min 
a gulf myself.) 


Oh, how I dreaded’ in my soul 
To part from my sweet nymph, 
While years shoulf their long seasons roll 
Before (hymph—dymph—symph—I guess 
I'll have to let it go at that.) 


Beneath my fortune’s stern decree 
My lonely spirits sunk, 
For I a weary souk should be 
And a (bunk—dunk—runk—sk— 
will never do in the world.) 


She buried her dear lovely face 
Within her azure scarf, 

She knew I'd take the wretchedness 

As well as (parf—sarf—darf—harf-and- 
That won't answer, either.) 


That 


harf. 


Oh, I had loved her many years, 
T loved her for herself ; 
I loved her for her tender tears, 
And also for her (welf—nelf—helf—pelf ; 
no, ne; not for her pelf.) 


I tozk between her hands my head, 
How sweet her lips did pouch! 
I kissed her lovingly and said— 
(bouch—moueh—louch—ouch ; not a bit of it 
did I say oueh !) 


I sorrowfully wrung her hand, 
My tears they did escape, 
My sorrow I could not command, 
And I was but a (sape—dape—fape—ape; 
well, perhaps, I did feel like an ape.) 


I gave to her a fond adieu, 

Sweet pupil of love’s school; 

I told her I would e’er be true, 

And always be a (dool—sool—mo+!—fool; 
since I come to think of it, I was a feol, for 
she fell in love with another fellow, before I 
was gone a month.)—Selected. 
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Iron WorkKs Co. 


109 MERCER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Ornamental Iron, Zine and Bronze Works. 


MES PLOW CO.— IMPLEMENTS 
and MACHINES, 53 Beekman 
nk. and Quincy Hall, Boston. 
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{For the week ending Aug. 31st. 1 
‘Br IL. E. THURBER, 
Wholesale Fiour Dealer, 


500 Broad Sires, New York. 


BREA DSFUFFS, PR PROVISIONS, &a, 
Flour, Grainy &c.—At the close of thts wagic 
the Fiour market is xttive espe for Teltabie 
orands — old wheat, fer low g 4Nd Saip. 
pine > tras; all beimg scaree and prices adva Vandine 
ew Whest flour is néxlected, The receipts of the 
week were 09 177 bbls; sales, 71,389 bbis. We qu 


c) 
Western Round 1008 
$ Olio and Indiana R’d Hoo 
Shippirg, 7 ‘Nor 25: lows#'Spring Trade Bran 3,3 4 
@7 715, Wisconsin Spring Wheat = 71597 %; 
Minnesota ‘Spring. commen’ te fa fi iy 
Ohioand M Red and wy 7 25@8 DW: 

Ohio and Mich. White Wheat, 80829 50; — ‘Low 
and Southern inlncis, A td Virginia 
timore Extra, Virginia ond Balt. 
more » Family. salt wo: Sous Georgia, Tenn. and 
Ky..715@8 75; Rye Flour, fias' to: superfine. 5 0e@ 
505; Sour flowr, 5 00@7 50; Low grades Western Ex. 
tras, 6 9:@708 Y. 

Corn Meak—West’n White, 4 350360; West'n 
cow, 8 @3 Wk srenty wine Bhs southera, 

3 75@3 85; Ccile’s County. 3 40.43 
GRAIN. 

Wheat.—The ng edly 8 for the-week weve 351,5% 
bushels ; eae PS, 360490 At the’clo*e the ma. 
ket w asbrmer fer pet ny KN. te-the advance in 
Liverpool. 

Sales on the closing day were 64100: bushy. at 14 
@161 for No. 2 Chicago : spring aflodt; 1 50155 for 
toft New Red Winter; 19) for echotce old White 
Csiifornia; 170in stove for ola Ohio Winter Red; 
17fcr New Amber Michigan; 177% for New White 
@hio; 1 58 for soft Ausber Winter; 162: for naw 
dry Winter Red. 

Corn -—Better and frirly active, chiefly for ex- 
Sales at 614@63-fur steam Western méxed; 

34 GG! 4g for sail »-ixed;: elosed at 63}¢ for Prime do 
afiert; 63% @64 for High Mixed-to Yellow; 6830 
nominal for White Western and 78@390' far White 
Southern. 

arley—Inactive, nominal, 
the new crop is as yet small, 
PROVISIONS, 

Butter.—There isimprceved demané prices un- 
chunged. The ciosirg quotations were: 25 
%e C Tolce Pails ; : Fancy 
vania do. 28@25c; State Welsh, W@' : 
—_—. Zi@29e; Western Reserve, fine, i8@206; other 





The mevemens of 


estern ranges at sg low grade Western, 
W@1)}c; Grease Butter, 74@2 S Tae receipts are . 
equal to about ,000 ibs wee’ 


,and the exports 

for the week were less than 100, 3. 

Cheese.—The receipts for the week were-123.619 
bexes. The experts for the week were 3,25,4431bs. 
The lstest cuble quotations to &s., or an advance 
of 5s. per ewt in about a week, withan active trade, 
there rnd freight engagements for 65,090‘ boxes 
in one > has beer a slight ye | 
herew — sales at Little Falls on aeter last of 
2,000 boxes at 12%@14c.. some ten factories- —_ 
munding the higher price, which was paid.as 
matter of policy by buyers, in the hope that lower 
srices would be the sooner reaehed. 1,109 ‘boxes 
Farm Dairy also sold for 12@13%e. At Usica up- 
ward of 3900 boxes Factory “brought @ rar ge of lt 
euexe. The market has been uusettied and irreg- 
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Groceries. 


[For the week ending Aug. 31st.] 
GROCERS’ PRICE awe 4 AND MARK®T hy 


























MARY, corrected ‘y= American Grocer, 
William Street, N 
wa'rs) 70 @1 20 , 
Trnperial ~ 6 gies 
aa: Hy yson.. 45 @1 2 
ean ay... 8 @ 36 
= AD o.cccee 4 eS 
ONE.+ coer 
Souchon Ee e.. @1 0 
, Odi’ “he 19% 
Re. 19 @ 2 
Prime..... @ Ww 
Choice.... 20%@ 21 
Maracaibo.. 20}@ 22 
Java ore 4@ 26 
ale... 
3s sis 
~— 38 
es 8 
@3 % 
@s 15 
evces . @310 
38 
Su 
Crushed zK@ 12% aig 
Powéered.. 122%@ 13% 8 
Granulated. 12 239 
Cut Loaf.... 13%@ ae Pkid Oyst’s 
decodes @ 1% | in Glass...460 @5 0 
eeee cenceee e 11% | Cond. Mili, 
i per case.. no 
Carolina... 8M " 
ALA .....006 oy a 
Castile 
i wi Mottied... a} i 
ver vols oO. Os Domestic. 10 
N. Orleans.. 73 @ 98 ily : 1 
Porto Rico. 42 3 @ Pale ...0++ Kg i 
a Ss etcece 
English Is’d 35 @ 48 | Pyle’s O. K. 9 
Syrup. P.& G.’s O1 8K@ 
White Drips1 XS @t 3 ime@.....06 o 
Ane srap WG ce | Dulectre,,, UX4@ 
_ Sugar house, 2 $ 40 Morgans “Gree een, 
Persack: ~ a: “Royal, 
Marshalls. 2 0 @250 | 1)“ Century.” 
ars 
oy i ak 
Ingo otia ine 4 67.088, 6.50 
Ground, per Starch. 3 i 
in sm. woe 
boxes..... : 110 Pat. Gloss, 10 bf 
ts. 
/ for culina- 
_ ll 3% @2 40 ry use..... 10 @ il 
Hal B ant 25 @1 #0 


SUMMARY OF THE MARKET. 


(Week ending Aug. 31.) ' site 
e total decline on teas since Ju yl, 
ineluaina 4 gold duty removed, is from lic to 270 
trency. Yet pagers rr cautiously, fea fearir and 
a "still further decline. New teas have - vee 
are held at 15c. above same grades of oO 
Market full and weak. salad ie ‘aimian 
Prices hav ecline’ 
{Saeed in increasing Svew crop arriving very 
: freely at Rio and will soon cone + on a A 
Holders are free sellers Market weak. 
ae oe rod active, firm, scarce and higher. 
aie . . 
a firmly held. ‘Consumption greatly exceed- 
ing the so 
Mola: — Every arete in active demand 
Choice New sw Orleane scarce and higher 
—Refiners are sold far ahead of their 
production. “Good Good demand and higher prices looke 
ed for, 
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Financial. 


SL : 

For the week ending Aug. 31, : 
Street.—Business has sensibly felt the 

Prove to heat to cold, and renewed activity i5 
noted in all departments, and sanguine speculators 
are basing On this fact hopes for an immediate 
opening of the fall trade. es 

Money.—Foreign capital comes in quite as fast 
as is desirable,and the money market is well sup- 
plied at 3 to5 per cent. The Bank of England 
Joses £4,00 bullion this week, and the Bank of 
France gains 2,500,000 francs. It is reported that 
the policy of the Treasury will be to keep money 
easy during the fall months. 

Gold.—The disappointed clique of bulls are 
sti] unloading at the figures shown in our quota- 
tions. On Monday of last week the Treasury be- 

an the prepayment of the September interest. 
phe failure of & broker for $1,750,000 did not seri- 
ously affect the market. 

Gevernment Bouds:—Prices have declined 
slightly since last week, and dealings are compar- 

i light. ‘ . 
— Demin ~Teibccdtions are moderate, the 
principal dealings being in Virginia’s, Tennessee’s, 

and South Carolina’s. 

Railroad Bonds—There is a fair show of ac- 
tivity in the introduction of new bonds, and the 
old favorites are in good though moderate de- 

and. 

*voreign Exchange.—Quotations sre on a bar 
sis of 108% to 109 for sixty days billson London. 

The Banks.—The weekly bank statement shows 
the following changes: 

Loans siefis tio Decthtlea 

Beecie ° . «16,402,500 Dec. 1,801,7 

Circulation . 27,475 QO Inc. | 103.0 

Deposits. . «+ 219,086.200 Dec. 7,413,1 

Legal Tender . 49,366,700 Dec. 1,502 

The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 

Gola (iowest,11234), 11334,112%,113,123}4 11334, 112% U2 
VU. 8. 58, "Sl, cou.112 54 LLL 111361014, 11156 1116 156 
U, 8. G6'B), TOG f.ccrccccccvesccccscecs 114g 114.11444,114 
U. 8. 6s, 81, coup....... 116 % ,,116, 11614 ,11634, 116% ,L163¢ 
U. 8. 5-20, 62,coupi4 4 ,1143< 1144 116 11444, 1144 11436 
U. 8. 5-20, 64, coupi4 1¢ 114,114.54 , 11434 11436 11436, 11414 
U. 8. 5-20, 65,coup.11514 114 114561144, 114% 114X119 
U. S. 5-20, 67, coup.....114¥%,113K 113 ¥,,114,113% 18 ¥ 
DV, 8, 5-20, °68, coupll4 34,113 5¢ 11334 11334 ,113 4.1134, 014 
Ge S010, regs... eyotee ee ee + J 1OBS( 10D, 98% 110876108 X¢ 
UB. 10-40, coup 1124, 1124,11256 112% 11256 L125 15874 
U. 8.Currency, 691124 ,11234,112% 112 76 11296 11234, 11296 
N.Y. C. & H. Ru.2..cc0ees + ee B79 9836 ,933499,99°% 9014 
Harlem.....cccccocecescescveseccce, 1103611556 116.1165 
weeeee 146,744 ,T43f, 7436 7456 7A 
Ben cast 7 REAL Taig ADS Oe TOTO Toe Lie 
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North te POL. cers ccces,-- -c0c0e ese 391,903 
Be occ NE a en 
s (0A, 40, 304 10> 
fi yD here... 1893 9044 90490 4/9035 '9086'8954 
Rock Island............. 110,1105¢, 11034 11136, 11134, OX 
Central ot New Jersey. .106% 10734 ,107,1063f, 107,105 % 
Pacific Mail.....:......-.... 732,74 6 1436.75 196,144 
Weaters S a WRASSE. TRIE ry Be is soe 3 ae 
Pee eee eee eee re 900, Sel ty gay 
| breare ame Sacadd i380, 9.495.005.5018 
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Dry Goods. 
~~ For the week ending Aug 3st. 


Brown Sheetings & 
Shirtings, 














4-4 Atlantic A........13% 
"i H.. 13% 
4-4 Pacific Extra......33 
ea woenelll 
444 fupletcn Ms. coor eckd 36 
4-4 Indian Head......33\¢ 
4-4 Cabot A...........12 
4-4 Atlantic L........ 2 
4-4 Indian Orchard C.13 
4H Broadway... 212 









$3 “* Ind. Orch’d W .11 
30 “* Mass. J.......11@11 
30 “ Indian Head....12 

Ticks, 
Pittsfield............0. 8% 
4 Brunswick. .........13 
OE Bh- onan ao 








@12 
Pink.........12% 
Ginghams. 
ord.. 





rmures.....--20 Stripes. 


‘Corset Drills. 
indian Orchard .12%,@13 
Newmarket........-.- B 








Laconia...... oe coos 13. 

pepperetl heehos<nens 1636 Denims. 

X — Farmers& Mechaniesi0 

Masonville, paper.. 10% onan ey sases 3 a12 
Ons, ond 


Victory H........000- 8% 
Washington.......... 84 








Bleached Cottons. Checks. 
¥Boot R......----10410% | Cormpia, No. 40.....12 
Batre ii Comberlnnd.o.dBs 
aeychee eR | RA 

N.Y. . 
tj Zhondike B Unjon’ 2. 

100" <e 

44Blackstone. .14>@!5 Brown Drills. 
#4 Bates XX..........18 G....cccceee er. 
4 Forestdale. .154@16 Fepperell Leseesennsda 
44 Amoskeag A......1534 | Stark......... rrrrrry |) 
44 Boot eee ° Cottonades. 


13% 
44 Androscog’n AA.19 


44 Wameutta...84ar9. | N-¥-M. Camlet Jeans?3% 
vi@li 





Ei Feppenci 09% | whittenton D 8 
04 iia 42%¢ | Farmers & Mech’s.. .8236 
ee meine” Quxee. oes 70 
Mass R... Willimantic 3 cord. 47% 
Hamtiton XX Holyoke ..............35 
Roum cag Hicaia ae manne 
n el lore A... -" "59 





Satine D.R.P 6236 
Btarr Wah dace eo The Bnei neecceeceee 
molds, plait, ert os Kentucky Jeans, 


blue & bro.7sse | Hillsides ....... 

Munson, cadet po pat ts} Cohoeton ae oor OS 
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HARVEY FISK. a. 8 HATCH. | 


Ofiice of Fiak & Hatch, Bankers, 
& Nassaa Street, New York. 


- The Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road is now nearly completed and 
will soon be doing business as one 
of the great trunk roads from 
the Atlantic tide-waters to the 
heart of the great West, and 
opening a Lea grade and direct 
line with Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Louisville, St. Louis, and other 
cities. Weare still selling its Six 
per cent, First Mortgage Bonds— 
a first-class tnvest ment—on behalf 
of the Company at 94 and ac- 
‘erued interest, coupon or regis- 
tered., $100, $500, and $1,000 
denominations ; and also conduct 
a regular banking businessin all 
its branches and receive deposits, 
on hich we allow interest at the 
rate of four per cent. per annum. 


FISK & HATCH. 


INVESTMENTS. 








The Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
through its Financial Agents, offers for sale its 
First Mortgage 7-30 Gold Bonds. They fall 
due in 30 years, bear 7 3-10 per cent. gold in- 
terest, payable semi-annually, are exempt 
from U.S. tax to the holder, and are secured 
by first and only mortgage on 

1. The Railroad, its Right of Way, Franchise, 
Rolling Stock, and other Property, 


%. Its Traffic or Net Earnings. 


3. A Government Grant of Land averaging 
on completion of the Road about 23,000 acres 
per mile of track. 

The Road follows what is known as the Val- 
ley Route to the Pacitic, flanked most of the 
way by an excellent country. and is assured in 
advance of a vast and profitable traffic, which 
already awaits its completion. The work of 
construction is steadily and satisfactorily pro- 
gressing ; the settlement of the adjacent coun- 
try and the building of towns keep pace with 
the advance of the road; a large body of the 
Company’s lands is already in market, and the 
proceeds of sales will constitute a Sinking 
Fund for the redemption of the Company’s 
Bonds, whica are convertible at 110 into the 
Company’s Lands at market prices. 


Believing that these bonds, both in point of 
safety and profitableness, constitute such a 
security as judicious investors can approve, 
we recommend them to the public. Govern- 
ment Bonds and all marketable securities are 
received in exchange at current quotations 
without cost to tae investor. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia and Washington, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company. 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 


7 Per Cent. Cold Bonds 
Issued by the Montclair Railway 
Co,., and Guaranteed by the 
New York Midland, 


The MONTCLAIR isthe DIRECT and SHOR! 
LINE OF THE MIDLAND through New Jersey 
Its bonds are issued on the basis of half cost They 
are GUARANTEED. It is a home road, running 
DIRECT FROM THE CITY OF NEW YORK, as- 
sured of a large business and a fine future. THI= 
BOND OFFERS AN ADVANTAGE OVER ALI 
OTHER MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
IN THAT, WITH EQUAL SECURITY, IT le 
LESS IN PRICE. 

We commend it to investors. 

For sale by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
Bankers, 
25 PINE STREET. 
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A STRONG 
ILLINOIS 
INVESTMENT, 
YIELDING 


: per eent. Interest. 


We recommend the Bonds of the 
JACKSONVILLE, NORTH-WESTERN 
AND SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY, 
running from Jacksonville, Ill., to Mount 
Vernon, a distance of 125 miles, as AB- 
SOLUTELY SAFE, on the following 
grounds: 


1, Because they are the FIRST 
MURTGAGE on a railroad run- 
ning through a thickly populated 
section of country, rich in agricul- 
ture and minerals, The Counties 
of Morgan, Macoupin, Montgoin- 
ery, Bond, Clinton, Marion and 
Jefferson, all of which are inter- 
sected by the road, are all remark- 
able for their agricultural produc- 
tions, some of them raising wheat 
which commands a higher price 
in the market than that produced 
in any other locality. At Virden, 
where the deposits of bituminous 
coal are seven feet in depth, a large 
business will be created so soon as 
cheap trensportation is assured by 
the construction of this road to ac- 
cessible markets, 


2, Because the need of addition- 
al railroad facilities in that quar- 
ter, for the purposes of travel and 
for the transportation of minerals 
and the surplus crops, has been so 
strongly felt, that the municipati- 
ties and prominent inhabitants 
have subscribed the money where- 
withal thirty miles of the road has 
been already completed, and is 
now tin operation, and material 
purchased and arrangements 
made for the laying of twenty ad- 
ditional miles of track in time to 
move the Autunn crops. 

3, Because the following great 
railroads act as feeders tothe road, 
viz.: The Toledo, Wabash and 
Western Railroad; the Feoria, 
Pekinand Jacksonville Railroad ; 
the Chicago and Alton Railroad; 
the Indianapolis and St, Louis 
Railroad; the Terre Haute Rail- 
voad; the Vandalia and St Louis 
Railroad, and the TWinois Central 
Railroad. Moreover, the road 
forms a part of a through route 
from St. Louis to the seaboard, 

4. Because it is a well-ascer- 
tained fact that nine-tenths of the 
earnings of Western roads arise 
from local traffic, and one-tenth 
only from through traffic. The 
great state lines of Illinois are 
probably the strongest corpora- 
tions in the country, and their 
bonds are at ahigh premium. Af- 
ter completion, this road will un- 
questionably take its place among 
them. 

By investing in these bonds, holders of 
Government and other high-priced secu- 
rities will still hold an unquestionable se- 
cesrity, while adding largely to their 
principal and income. 

Price 8 and accrued interest in cur- 
rency. Pamphlets on application. 


GIBSON, GASANOVA & CO., 
50 Exchange Place, N. Y. 





MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
Buy and sell on commission Stocks. Bonds and 


ceive Deposits on most favorabie terms, 
Fornish all ki of Bands negotiat>d by other 


Bankers at advert subscri . 
Negotiate First-class allway and other Loans, 





General Banking Business. 


iO PER CENT. NET. 


The Iowa Loan and Trust Company will invest 
iret-class Real Kstate at 


mney on fi ten_per cent. 
interest, net, payable semi-annually in New York, 
and wil) ntee the collection of all 


e 
Agency. All ¢ es paid by the bor- 
rewer. New Ore and New inna references. 
and full particulars sent on eee. Samuel 
Merrill (late Governor of Lowa), sident. 


Address JAMES B. HEARTWELL, Sec’y, 








Drawer 67, Des Moines, La. 





TWENTY PER CENT. 
. INVESTMENT. 


THE AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO, ILLS. 


L. B. BOOMER, of Chicago, President, 
(ORGANIZED AUGUST Ist, 1870.) 


Authorized Capital Stock, $1,000,000, 


The whole amount of the authoriz 
Stock of this Company not having been ate ig =I 
ae bey reaped = 4 — to Subscribers at par, 
yn 8 for same to be m in 
of 2 per cent. each, viz. : “ a 


25 per cent, . July 15, 1872, 


= a . August 1, 1872, 


“ 
25 . October 1, 1872, 

THE SUBSCRIPTION BUOKS NOW OPEN at 
the office of the undersigned, will be closed as 
— as Se tml —— s y? subscribed, all in- 
stailments due to be paid at tim 
with interest. pi e of subscription, 

The total smount of stock issued at this time 1s 

:700, and on this basis the Company shows 
a present surplus of $136,280.97, and 1s now 
doing a flourishing business. One thousand men 
are constantly employed in their extensive works, 
and they now have 7n hand $1,'250,000 of work 
for various Kailrous sin the Ualted States, among 
which may be mentioned the 
CHICAGO, R.I. & PACIFIC, 
CHICAGO & N. WESTERN, 
MICH. CENTRAL, 
MISSOURI PACIFIC, 
ATLANTIC & PACIFIC, &c., 
and the Company is now offered work to the 
amount of over $6,000,000, including some of 
the largest bridges ever built in this country; to 
accept Of which, and further business, necessitates 
a larger working capital, asimmense amounts of 
material have tu be kept constantly on hand, and 
the Company are frequently obliged to receive, in 
= payment for their work, Railroad and other 
onds, Which are perfectly good securities, but 
not always immediately marketable. 

A point of incidental but great importance to 
those seeking security is the fact that the company 
own thirty acres of land in Chicago, which leadin 
real esiate owners say will be worth in six years a 
least $1,006,060, an amount equal to the whole 
proposed expital. 

The career of the AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY, 
though brief. has already fully demonstrated the 
poeteeanes of the enterprise. The Compaay 
has constructed, since its organization, and up to 
the 3Ilst of December, 1871, a total o 38,137 feet of 
bridges, 18 turning tables, and 16 iron rvofs, and 
pneumatic and screw pile substructures, costing 
$3,460,000, and have facilities for the construc. 
tion of pneumatic piles unsurpassed = any Com- 
pany in the country, and a capacity for the con. 
struction of at least 150 feet of Bridges for every 
working duy in the year. 

The Iron Railroad and Highway Bridge at Leav- 
enworth, of three spans of $0 feet each, and the 
Union Pacitic across the Missouri Kiver, of eleven 
spans of 200 feet each, were constructed by this 
Company. 

The net profit arising from this business, ag 
shown by the books of the Co, up_to the 31s§ 
March, 1872, was the sum of $373,482.14, or at 
the rate of 82°24,689 .28 per annum, being over 
50 per cent. upon the capital stock then outstand. 
ing. With the proposed new structures, machinery, 
&c., the Company will have much greater capacity, 
und the proceeds of the increased issue of stock 
will enable them to buy material fer cash, aay 4 
making a saving of from $50,000 tog875,00 
per year, : 

The pempeny ean undoubtedly. on above basis, 
make dividends of from 20 to 24 per cent. per an- 
num on the full amount of capital, 1,000,000. 
with a fair prospect of a considesable increase, 

The undersigned are prepared to give to those in- 
quiring, the fullest details and entire satisfaction 
regarding the reliability of the Company’s state. 
ments, and the unquestioned integrity and ability 
of its officers. 

We contidently commend to capitalists the above 
as an investment worthy their attention, 


MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 


No. 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
Sole Financial Agents in the Hast. 





Mr. CHARLES W. HASSLER, of 
No. 7 Wall Street, New York, has 
made a study of that branch of the 
Banking business relating to Railroad 
Bonds and is prepared to give infor- 
mation about them, or to make pur- 
chases or sales on favorable terms, 
His Weekly Financial Reports are 
valuable documents. Write for one: 
and judge for yourself. 





CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 





A7 per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of 
the great roads running from New York City—on 
the third largest road in New York State. The- 
most desirable bond of all the Midland issues, af-- 
fording the largest income and promising the 
greatest profit. 

PRICE 85 AND INTEREST. 

We believe them one of the safest and most, 
profitable investments offered in this market for 
years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO..,,. 
Bankers, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 


No. 25 Pine Street. 
THE GOLDEN AGE 
FOR THE CAMPAIGN, with 
A LIFE-SIZE PORTRAIT 
HORACE GREELEY. 
(Head and bust, 24xd0 inches.) 
admirable likeness, and the best li:hograph of- 
im ever made, sultable to be hung in parlors, 
Hbraries, and club-rooms. : 
nt to any address in the United States, postage. 
paid, on recrige of One Dollar. 
wet City. - * 








. September 1, 1872, ° 
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PFHE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. VI, No. 11. 








Farm and Garden. 


. FAIRS 
For the week ending Sept. 28th.—(Concluded.) 








GRmCtI RAE TRGUBGTIAL «0505.5 cccccccesncesec.cosces 
Lima, Allen co 
Urbana, Coomncien co 
Coshocton, Coshocton Co........ Peanvabensmnaasecsivores 
Greenville, Darke co 
Bui ton, Geauga co ; 
Hillsborough, Highland co..... pdt nnalecharaarceian ealaaaiine 
Jackson, Jackson co 
Jeficerscnville, Smithfield co 
Mt. Vernon, K 
Toledo, Lucas co 
Painesville, Lake co. 
Mcgina, Medina co 
Mt. Gilead, Morrow eco 
Ottawa, Puinam co 
Faton. Preble co 
Richfield, Summit co 
Ports mouth, Sciota co 
Fremont, Sandusky co 
Sidney, Shelby co.... 
Cunton, Starke 
Van Wert, Van 
Jowling Green, Wood co. 
Weoster, Wayne co ae 
Merietta, Washington co. 
Defiance, Defiance co 


—_ Erie co 
venna, Portage co 


Blocmfield, Davis co.............. akin a atiae assis eae 
Crceco, Howard co........ PES ELE Aree 
Postville, (Northeastern) wa 
Mechanicsville, Union co****. 
Manchester, Delaware co 

WISCONSIN. 
CMG CHOCO WIL). . 5.5.0. sec siccccicsesscsccesesces 
Milwaukee 

MISSOURI. 


Kansas City, Jackson co 
Hannibal, Marion co 
Hannibal (North Missouri) 


KENTUCKY. 
Springfield, Washington co 


Corsicana, Navarro CO............. pashistebcisiesattreickisonk 
KANSAS, 
Hiawatha, Brown Co........... s.ssee- schamenueewenes 
Wamego, Pottawattomie co : 
JEado, Allen CO. ......0005 
ORLGON. 
Albany, Linn co 








THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


HAT unfortunate row which occurred at the 

Agricultural Convention last Spring in Wash- 
ington will doubtless be productive of good in stir- 
ring up the department to renewed activity as well 
as in showing the public at large that agriculturists, 
professionaléand amateur, aro.wide awake to the in- 
terests of the rural population. We published a sum- 
mary of tke resolutions adopted at the time, with notes 
from a correspondent who was present at the conven- 
tion. Probably every one who looks over the montily 
reports from the department has frequer t cause to re- 
erct the tardiness of their publication, but priuters and 
publishers will readily appreciate the reasons wiich 
make it so difficult to keep such publications up to 
dzte. Let the reader take up any of our magacines 
when they first appear, say about the 20th of the 
mouth preceding their date, and he will be surprised 
at the staleness of the news. Here, for instanve, is 
Harpei’s for September. Whatever charges may be 
broughtagainst that firm we cannot fairly o arge them 
with lack of enterprise, and yet the “ Historical Re- 
eord” for September contains no account of anything 
that happened after the 24th of July. If this be the 
eaee Where subj. cts of living and universal interest are 
treated, how much greater must be the delay when the 
magazine has to be made up from reports gathsrel 
from every township in the Union. The election in 
North Carolina on August 1 was of such importance 
that eveiy nerve was strained to get in ®e returns 
premptly, and yet it was only last week that an offic- 
ial count, incomplete at that, was published. 

There is ut present nothing to induce agricul- 
tural agents to send in their county reports, and the 
wonder is that the work is aone s0 well as it is. 
It is believed, however, that a great improvement 
can bé made, and ought to be made, but increased ap- 
propriations are necessary. The local agricultural so_ 
cic ties seem to be the proper instrumeuts for socuriag 
statistics. These sucieties, as is shown by our list of 
fairs, are very numerous, some of the States having one 
or more ix every county. Itis upon the secretaries of 
these societies that the department in a great measure 
depends, for its information, and the trouble is to get 
them to report regulaly. It would greatly facilitate 
the forwarcing of reports if the agents could be fur- 
nished with a proper number of official envelopes, 
with the address of the department printed on the 
outside. This wonld ensnre d'rect mail transporta- 
tion. Inside of each envelope there should be a blank 
pamphlet of three or four leaves, with printed heads 
and ruled in such shape as may be desirable. Inshort 
a kind of monthly pass-book system would greatly 
facilitate the report business. If an agent has only to 
take a little pamphlet from an envelope, fill out a few 
blanks, replace it in the envelope, and drop it in the 
mail on the first day of every succeeding month, he 
will be very apt to do it regularly. We believe that 
some approximation has been already made to such 
a@ system,as this, but much remains to be done. It 
‘will not do to trust wholly to the good nature of indi- 
vidual agents. Some plan should be adoy ed making 








it directly advantageous for agents to send in their 
reports promptly and accurately. 


PRESERVING FENCE Posts—A writer in the 
Western Rural says: *‘ Take boiled linseed oil and stir 
in pulverized charcoal to the consistency of paint. 
Put a coat of this over the timber, and there is not a 
man who will live long enough to see it rotten. I dis- 
covered many years ago that wood could be made to 
last longer than iron in the ground, but thought the 
process so simple and inexpensive that it was not 
worth while making any stir about‘it. I would as 
scon have pojlar, basswood or quaking ash as any 
other kind of timber for fence posts. I have taken 
out basswood posts after having been set seven years, 
that were as ccund when taken up as when first put 
into the ground. Time and weather seemed to have 
no effect on them. The posts can be prepared for less 
than two cents apiece.” We believe that this is a good 
receipt, but one important omission is made, namely 
tbat the posts should be well seasoned before the oi! 
and charccal are applied. 


Foxrs AS SHEEP HERDERS.—The Stocktoi2 ( Jal- 
ifornia) Republican tells the following story: 


‘*People often wonder at the remarkable instinct 
displayed by well-trained shepherd dogs. but what 
will the y say when we tell them of a band of sheep 
that is guarded by foxes alone? The story seems im- 
probable. but of its truth we have the most undoubted 
proof. On Whisky Hill, four miles from Milton, may 
be seen, almost any day, a large flock of sheep herded 
by foxes. These guardians of the little lambs are 
three in 1number—one a gray fox, and the other two 
of the specics known as the red fox. In point of intel- 
ligence, there novel shepherds aresaid to greatly sur- 
ya-8 the best trained shephero dogs. They perform 
their work wel), and from morning till night are ever 
cn the alert. The gray one seems to control, and ina 
great measure direct, the actions of the other two. A 
fentleman intorms us that he saw the grav fox pur- 
tue and attack a hog that had seized a lamb, and was 
meking eff with it. The contest was short and sharp, 
and resulted in the hog dropping the lamb, and beat- 
ing a harty retreat. The fox picked up the apparently 
uninjured Jemb, and carried it back to the flock.” 


That is not much of a story for California. We have 
plenty of foxes here at the East which may be im- 
plicitly trusted to watch the poultry yard closely, 
and effectually prey ent chickens from wandering into 
the garden. Singularly enough when a chicken has; 
once been so prevented, it never tries to go into the 
gardg¢n again. 





~ Publishers’ Department, 


New York, Sept. 4, 1872. 














THE DELIVERY. 


MYSTIFIED ‘‘Subscriber,” (whose words 

would bave bad more weight if he had added 
Lis lian-e, a8 a man should,) cannot understand how it 
is that we keep a standing announcement that we 
have delivered up to January Ist, when ‘‘just above 
on the same pege are letters, (if genuine) bearing date 
August 12th and 18th, 1872, acknowledging the receipt 
ly certain parties (or pretending to) at or about those 
dates.” 

We euppose we must take the troub’e to make it 
plain even to such a subscriber. So, here goes! 

We bave delivered Chromos to all parties whose sub- 
scriptions ue received by or before “ January 1, 1872;” 
and the letters bearing date ‘“‘ August 12th and 13th,” 
(cnd later this week) show theday on which the suid 
qz artics received their Chromos, and have nothing to 
do with the date of their subscription. 

Is that clear? 

Now, about when this subscriber and others like 
Lim wall get their Chromos? He says, “almost four 
mouths have elapsed” since he sent his subseription, 
and Le bus no Chremos. He must have subscribed, 
then, about May Ist. After we have cleared off 
January ard Feb) uary, the heaviest months, we shall 
make short werk of the rest. And we hope to reich 
the Jast eultecriber on our list, and begin to deliver 
Chre mos immediately on subscription to the new ones 
ce nstantly coming in, before two months are over. 

All we can promise is that we shall continue to do 
cur Lest to hasten things, and we are sending out 
pictures as fast us they are coming in. 





VOX POPULI. 
GEORGETOWN, California, Aug. 17, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. FoRD & Co.: 

The premium Chromos, “ Fast Asleep” and “* Wide Awaxe,” 
have just reached me. I cannot refrain from expressing my 
gratification in possessing them. My testimony is not no2ded 
to establish their claim to sincere admiration, for that would 
be involuntary with every beholder, but I simply wish to 
convey the 1¢alization that in California there is some appre- 
ciation of artistic merit, however much our Eastern friends 


may doubt it. 
Respectfully, a Californian, —, 


OBERLIN, Ohio, Aug. 16, 1972, 
Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co., 

Gentlemen: My two dear little dimpled darlings made their 
appearance a few days sinee. They are very sweet, especially 
theeleeping cherub. Every line is so indicative of perfect 
repose and ehild-like innocence. Accept for them my warmest 
thanks, n Very truly, &c., ; —. 





So. MERIDEN, Conn. 
Messrs. J. B. ForD & Co., inhi 
27 Park Place, New York : . 
Enclosed find Chromo receipt which you ask to be signed 
and returned to you. You deserve something m»re than that 
brief formal slip of paper. I wish to thank you most heartily 
for two things; First, for the really beautiful Chromos, 
“Worth more than the price of the paper,” is literally trueof 
this premium. I wish also to acknowledge my indebteg, 
for the paper. The Chromos are not all there is in this trang. 
action by any means. How you have kept the paper so go00d 
during weather that would melt even ideas before one could 
transcribe them, is a mystery to me. 
Respectfully yours, 


~. 


WHEELING, W. Va., Aug. 
J. B. Forp & Co. : , oh 

Sirs: The Chromos mailed on the 15th were reccived on the 
19th in excellent order. Iam more than satisfied with them, 

Respectfully yours, 4 
CaxuaGa, N. Y., Aug. 21, 1872, 
J.B. Forp & Co.: 

Dear Sirs; The Chromos arrived safely this morning. They 
are much prettier than we expected to findthem. We cannot 
tire of looking at them. 

With many thanks, I am, 

Yours, &¢., 








FRAMES FOR THE CHROMOS. 


T considerable trouble we have made arrange- 
ments by which frames for our premium chro- 
mos may be had, by subscribers from the Canvassing 
Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform rate of 
charges, per pair: 
BLACK WALNUT AND GILT. 

Style 1. Two inches (5 inch inside gilt) APRS te ry 
“ 2. Two and five-eighths inches (% in. inside gilt)... 3 00 
* $8. Three and one-cighth “ (x * *):3.. 89 


Style 4. Two inches 

“ 6. Two and one-half inches 

“6. Three inches 

Specimens of these frames will be shown by the Agents, who 
cen cbtain them at wholesale rates from the Publishers; ar- 
rangements having been made to supply them by thousands, 

To save time, petty trouble and expense to our subscribers, 
we willsupply trimmings (or materials) for hanging the frames, 
say four yards (two yards for each picture), together with two 
porcelain-headed nails, as follows: 

4 Yards crimson-covered wire cord, (affording per- 

fect security against moths) and 2 nails........ 
4 Yards large crimson cord without the wire (triple 
INE Ihc. cs hi scence cccsccaccscece bas 40 cts. 

Additional cord will be furnished at the rate of 1214 cents per 
yard for the wire cord, and 10 cents for the woolen cord. The 
wire cord is far more durable. 

These materials can be put up in packages to accompany 
each pair of frames sold, either at the Christian Union office, 
or by our Agents. If sent by mail, an additional charge is 
made of 21 cents postage for the woolen cord, and 18 cents for 
the wire cord end nails; the Post-office department charging 
letter postage upon such articles. 

We will express frames, trimmings, &c., to subscribers, on 
reecipt of remittances, either in postal money order or regis- 
tered letter, to eover the above prices: express charges being 
at the cost of the purchaser. 

In all such cases, subscribers will serve the convenience of 
the publishers and their own purposes by invariably sending 
the date of their subscription. 

N.B.—Special terms and prices to Canadian Agents and sub- 


scribers, 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Chromo-printing and Importing.—We have 
received the 5,500 pair of Chromos announced in our 
last issue, but there has been some delay in the Custom 
House, £0 they are not yet sentout. They are in the 
mounter’s hands. We have also since then received 
the invoice for 6,660 more. And we have the promise 
of 25,660 more within the next thirty day-. Tuis will 
help to close matters up very nicely. An‘ our partner 
in Paris writes us that the second establishment is at 
work printing 50,000 more, which we shill look for be- 
fore many weeks, as beginning to come in. Every- 
thing bow is in good runniug order, and the quantity 
and even the quali!y of the work is sieadily improv- 
ing. We have delivered to all names received at this 
ofiice up to Jan. 1, 1872, and some 18,000 beyond which 
we can not fix exacily as to date. We shill clear 
the rest off as rapidly as ssible, quarantectag 
this: that every subscriber will get his Chromos long 
Lejore his subscription has expired. It is quite prob- 
able that, through oversight on the part of our 
mailing clerks, or by reason of change of address, 
somesubseribers’ names may bave been omitted in the 
Gciivery. Such will confer a favor on the Publishers 
by informing them of the fact. Butsabseribers should 
not write unless they are confident that their names 
were sent in ample time to reach us on or b-fore the 
Ist of January; ctherwise their writing may prove 
useless and be more of a hindrance tan a help. 


Expirations.—Hereatter the Publishers will al- 
ways stop the Cnrist1an Unton at the expiration of 
the time for which it is paid, so that if you wish to con- 
tinue it, it weuld be well to renew your subscription at 
least two weeks before the time expires, in order to 
herve the paper come right along without break. By 
so doing —_ will also get your name earlier on the new 
Chremo list. Look at the printed label on your paper; 
rend Gate thereon shows when your subscription eX- 
pires 


Changes of Address.—All subscribers sending 
to the publishers for changes of ad must (if they 
wish the changes properly made) send always the 
present or eld address as well as the future or new 
address; and it will be well always te cut from the 
paper the little yéllow printed addresslabel, and paste 

on the letter of instructions. 


To our Agents.—In sending the list and names 
of subecri ta will serve the convenience of 
P ey so hasten their own returns, 


by always keepin, eee Ut ‘maine on peparate shoes 
from thar business letters. Write the letter ; inclose 


our Own name Agent, 


th wi and addross as 
or eae sending, plainly written at the head. 


and the date 











